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AUCTIONS -_ 

EATHFIELD PARK, HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX. 

By direction of Lady Blunt. Valuable Antique 
Furniture comprising specimens of Elizabethan, 
Tudor, Charles I, Jacobean, William and Mary, 
Queen Anne, Chippendale, French and Italian, 
refectory tables, side tables, credence tables and 
cupboard, four-post bedsteads, court cupboards, 
buffets, wall mirrors, gate-legged tables, dining 
and hall chairs, monks’ bench, chests of drawers, 
Gothic pew and pew ends. Small suite in English 
gilt, French suite in unrestored gilt, an early 
clavichord (maker's date 1694), basket grates, 
spark guards, andirons, Gothic iron work. Per- 
sian carpets and rugs. Modern furniture. Walnut 
and amboyna display cabinet, inlaid mahogany 
kneehole writing desk, a set of six walnut dining 
chairs, a set of four ditto in blue cut velvet, 
settees, easy chairs, occasional tables and other 
bedroom appointments. A boudoir grand piano- 
forte by Winkelman. BRACKETT & SONS, in 
conjunction with HY. DUKE & SON, will sell the 
foregoing by Public Auction upon the premises 
as above on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 5 





v9 
and 6, 1948, commencing at 12 o’clock precisely 
each day. On view Monday, October 4, 1948 
(between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m.). Catalogues (price 
6d. each) may be obtained of Brackett & Sons, 
27-29, High Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel.: Tun. 
Wells 1153), and Hy. Duke & Son, Auctioneers, 
Dorchester (Tel.: Dorchester 426). 


PERSONAL 

GG ENTLEWOMAN seeks work; would assist 

domestically in private house; capable house- 
keeper, needlewoman, cook, drive car. Accommo- 
dation for boy (11), girl (8) during school holidays. 
Free October.—Box 1009. 

RS. ALLISON, c/o Lloyds Bank, Regent 

Street, London, W.1, requires two sunny 
Unfurnished Rooms and bathroom, with full ser- 
vice, in country house, W. Norfolk preferred. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CHILDREN’S PARTY DELIGHT. Novelty 
Magic, Talking Doll, Miniature Pantomime. 
Presented before Royalty.—CASTRO & APRIL, 
15, Ellington Road, Hounslow. ’Phones: HOUnslow 
0675; POPesgrove 5571. 

FEW OLD MASTERS PAINTINGS, mostly 








Dutch, for disposal reasonably.—List and 
photographs, etc., St. Mary's Hall, Scilly Isles, 
Cornwall. 


SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 
4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 2} percent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 
NTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: SLOane 8141. 
OUNTRY-MADE Tweeds direct from mill. 
Attractive shades, wide choice.—Enquiries 
to Anglesey Tweed Mill (Sales), Valley, Near 
Holyhead. 
RESSMAKER. Customers’ material made up 
to own design or from latest Paris sketches. 
Orders promptly executed.—MICHELLE, 44a, 
Dover Street, W.1. REGent 5166. 
TAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices.—Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., the Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. REG. 1396. 
ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re-linings, 
frames, etc. Post or call for estimate: 
REMAKE HANDBAG CO., 183a, Brompton Road, 
(Corner Beauchamp Place), three turnings from 
Harrcds. 
AVE YOUR CARPETS DYED without removal 
or at our Works. Carpets, Curtains and 
Upholstery cleaned and demothed by experts in 
your own home or we will collect and deliver 
promptly. General Interior Cleaning undertaken. 
Estimates with pleasure, Town or Country.— 
FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 126, Kentish Town 
Road, N.W.1. GUL. 3851. 
O OTHER LIQUEUR can compare with LA 
GRANDE CHARTREUSE, made by the 
Chartreux Monks of France since 1605, the only 
one that is manufactured from an old authentic 
secret never divulged; green or yellow; try both. 
OY FOX (in person) and HIS BAND now avail- 
able Hunt, County Balls, Weddings, Social 


Functions, etc.—Write: 173, Kensington High 
Street, W.8. B.B.C. Decca records. 
EVRES.—18th century dessert, tea, coffee 


service, 200 pieces, for sale. Also odd china 
of interest. Russian objets d’art, etc.—ALEX- 
ANDRE RAGHINSKY. 77, Blandford Street, 
Baker Street, W.1. WEL. 6018. 

MALL LIBRARIES purchased, racing, breed- 

ing, horse and stable management, general 
sport. ‘“‘Raceform’’ andi ‘Racing Up-to-Date” 
Annuals. — TURF NEWSPAPERS, LTD., 55, 
Curzon Street, London, W.1. 

UITS WANTED! Gentlemen’s Clothing of every 

description wanted for cash. Generous offer by 
return of post. Goods returned carriage paid if 
offer not accepted. Established 80 years!— 
DIGGLE & TAYLOR, 140, Yorkshire Street, 
Rochdale. 

RAIN YOUR DOG in elementary obedience 

and road safety by Correspondence Course. 
Trained dogs are happy, safe and content.—Pros- 
pectus and full details from SECRETARY, 
National Canine Defence League, 8, Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. REGent 2546. 

ISITING BEAUTY SPECIALIST. Expert Face 

Massage and Hand Treatments given at 
ladies’ homes.—MISS FARLEY, 12, Lancaster 
Lodge, W.11. PARk 6765. 

OUR CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY can now 

be dry-cleaned or hand shampooed in your 
home and be ready for use again within 24 hours; 
you'll be highly satisfied with the result. We also 
specialise in the french polishing of furniture. 
Charges moderate. Estimates free and without 
obligation.—’Phone CUN. 3205/6 and 5616. DAVIS 
CARPET & UPHOLSTERY CLEANERS, LTD., 
Grove Hall Court, London, N.W.8. 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 1, 


1948 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, 3/- ; Personal and Trade 4/- ; minimum (3 lines.) Box Fee 1/6 


FOR SALE 
1 YARDS new Glazed Chintz, nearest offer £20. 
Trousseau Nightgown, £6. Two ladies’ small- 

fitting Linen Suits, £6.—Box 1010. 
WM ERKELEY “Baronet” 4-berth Caravans. Sole 

Distributors, Caravania Ltd., 200-220, Crickle- 
wood Broadway, London, N.W.2. Prices reduced, 
now £995 ex works (plus P.T.). Inspect the 
Berkeley ‘‘Baronet’’ at our London Showrooms, 
open daily (except Sunday) 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.— 
CARAVANIA LTD., 200-220, Cricklewood Broad- 
way, London, N.W.2. GLAdstone 3434. 

LACK/WHITE Silk Marocain Dress and Coatee, 

worn twice, 4 gns. Black Tailored Winter 
Coat, skunk collar; Black Coat, soft figured velvet, 
6 gens. each. All stock size, L. 48 in.; excellent 
quality and condition.—Box 1013. 

OUPON SAVING KNITTING WOOLS. Hand- 

knitting wool of exceptional quality in ten 
beautiful shades of Fawn, Lovat Green, Green, 
Grey, Rust, Heather, Camel, Lovat Blue, Emerald 
and Nigger. Makes long-wearing socks, golf hose, 
jumpers, slipovers and children’s wear and washes 
well. Price 14/6 per pound, post free as packed, 
4 coupons per pound. Satisfaction or remittance 
and coupons refunded. Send for list of hand- 
knitted Shetland garments, now tax free and 
reduced coupon rates.—HEBRIDEAN CROFTER 
WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbecula, Outer 
Hebrides. 

OR SALE, Racoon Fur Coat, in perfect con- 

dition. Full length, 43 in. Medium size. No 
coupons. £110.—Box 1011. 

OR SALE, Superfine quality hand-made 12 x 9 

Mirzapur Carpet, plain rust, guaranteed 100 
per cent. wool. £85.—Reply, Box 1008. 

ISHING BROGUES, first quality, 55/-, no 

coupons. Also Wading Trousers.—FOSTER 
BROS., Ashbourne. 

EOPARD COAT. Exquisite model. Stock size. 


Unused. Inspection London or by arrange- 
ment. Must sell. Owner returning Colonies.— 
Box 1012. 


EDIUM fitting Squirrel Coat, dyed nigger, 
perfect condition.—Box 1044. a 
CULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, Ebury Street, 
London, S.W.1. A centre for artist-designed 
memorials in British stones, with good lettering. 
—Particulars and illustrated leaflet on request. 
TAGHORN. Buttons and many other articles 
of quality in Staghorn and Whale Ivory. 
Finest Scottish craftsmanship.—HIGHLAND 
HORNCRAFT LTD., 18, York Place, Edinburgh. 
STAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 
many scarce, all 1d. each; approval.— 
CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 





WANTED 


PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L.. JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1798), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
IRD BOOKS WANTED. Le Vaillant’s ‘“‘Oiseux 
D’Afrique,’’ 6 vols. ‘‘Oiseux de Paradise,” 
2 vols., Gould’s “‘Birds of New Guinea,”’ ‘‘Hum- 
ming Birds, Asia,’’ and any others. Edwards’ 
“Birds,” Elliot’s “Birds of Paradise,’’ Shelly’s 
“Sun Birds,’’ Thorburn’s “Birds,’’ 4 vols., and 
“Game Birds,”’ Phillip’s ‘‘Ducks,”’ 4 vols., Millais’ 
“Ducks,”’ Knip’s ‘“‘Les Pigeons.”’ Complete 
libraries purchased and removed at our expense.— 
HOLLAND BROS., 8, Bristol St., Birmingham 5. 
IESEL, Semi-Diesel, and Oil Engines; also 
Lighting Sets required.—HILL, 200, High 
Street, Exeter. 
IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, 
especially collections gold and rare silver 
pieces. Seaby’s Monthly Coin and Medal Bulletin, 
5s. per annum.—B. A. SEABY, LTD., 65, Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 
RNAMENTAL GATES of good design in 
wrought iron wanted for College Entrance; 
span of centre gates 12 ft. and of side gates 6 ft.— 
Box 1007. 
URPLUS Electric Light Generating Plant 
complete with batteries, required.—Box 656. 





GARDENING 


LPINES and SHRUBS from the exposed Cots- 

wold Hills, 900 ft. up. Aubrietia 1/3, Alyssum 
compactum 1/3, Aquilegia canadensis 1/6, Auricula 
alpina 1/3, Campanula carpatica 1/6, Dianthus 
Brilliant 1/3, Erinus carmineus 1/6, Hypericum 
olympicum 1/6, Linum flavum 1/6, Primula denti- 
culata 1/9, P. Mooreana 1/9, P. frondosa 1/6, P. 
Bulleyana 1/9, P. Wanda 1/3, P. Veitchii 2/-. 
Saxifraga Aizoon lutea 1/9, S. rosea 1/9, S. Boston 
Spa 1/9, S. Sancta 1/6, S. Jenkinsii 2/6, S. oppositi- 
folia splendens 2/6, S. oppo. vaccariana 2/6, 
Thymus nitidus 1/6, T. lanuginosus 1/6, Veronica 
satureioides 1/6. SHRUBS, Lavender Munstead 
dwarf 1/9, L. Old English 1/9, Flowering Currant 
3/6, Escallonia Langleyensis 4'-, Buddleia Magni- 
fica 6/-, B. Pink Pear! 6/-, Broom new hybrids 5/-, 
Forsythia Spectablis 4/- each, Lonicera Nitida 
12'6 doz., Dwarf Conifers in var. from 4/- each. 
Add 2/- for orders under 40/-.—Write for fully 
descriptive catalogue, HONOR, 63, Snowshill, 
Broadway, Worcs. 

UR “For Your Garden’’ Catalogue of fruit 

trees and bushes, roses, flowering trees and 
shrubs, hedging, herbaceous and other plants, 
will be gladly forwarded on request.—WARREN 
HILL NURSERIES, North Walsham, 8, Norfolk. 

HE ADVICE of a well-known Garden Architect 

can now be given on all questions of garden 
alterations—and work can be carried out by con- 
tract if required.—Apply: MIDLAND GARDENS, 
LTD., Exchange Street, Wolverhampton. 

HE NATIONAL CACTUS AND SUCCULENT 

SOCIETY invites applications for member- 
ship. The Society offers Quarterly Journals, 
News-Letters, use of Library, advice and assist- 
ance, and the fellowship of Beginners and Experts 
at the monthly Branch Meetings. The 20 branches 
throughout the country will welcome you. Other 
branches are being organised.—Write for particu- 
lars to HON. SECRETARY, H. M. ROAN, “Tree 
Tops,’’ Church Lane, Adel, Leeds 6. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
DELAIDE HOUSE, BEACH STREET, DEAL, 
within a few minutes of the Royal Cinque 


Ports Golf Course. Resident Proprietors. Tel.: 
Deal 779. 
ALLYNAHINCH CASTLE, CONNEMARA, 


IRELAND. A “Failte’’ Hotel offering every 
comfort and excellent catering. Delightfully 
situated in own grounds. Mildclimate. Shooting 
rights over 40,000 acres reserved for guests.— 
Inquiries to MANAGERESS. 

RIGHTON. ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Tel. 

9202 (4 lines); Telegrams: ‘‘Royalbion.”’ 
Application should now be made for autumn and 
winter reservations. 

RANCASTER, NORFOLK. DORMY HOUSE 

HOTEL. Book now for the autumn season. First 
class golf at Brancaster and Hunstanton. Riding 
on firm sands, shooting, En Tout Cas tennis court, 
billiards and dancing. The Dormy House is 
famous for its Cuisine, Cellar and Service, Tel.: 
Brancaster 17. 

ARLYON BAY, ST. AUSTELL,S. CORNWALL. 

.CLIFF HEAD HOTEL. For winter quarters, 
a honeymoon, or a break from business. This 
comfortable Hotel is beautifully appointed and 
centrally heated, including bedrooms. Log fires. 
Own talkie projector. Sports Club7 minutes walk 
for squash, badminton, and covered tennis courts. 
Golf adjacent. Lovely surroundings and a mild 
climate. Club licence. Tel. Par 125. 

ORNWALL. To discerning people, MULLION 

COVE HOTEL, MULLION, CORNWALL, 
offers good food and personal service. Exclusive 
situation on the lovely cliffs of Mounts Bay. 
National Trust landscape. Cocktail Bar, Billiards, 
Bathing, Boating, Golf.—Write for brochure to 
the Management: MR. and MRS. STANLEY 
CHIVERS. Phone: Mullion 328. 

OTSWOLDS FOR REST. COTSWOLD 

PRIVATE HOTEL, BLOCKLEY, GLOS. 
Queen Anne house, hill garden; excellent cuisine. 
From £5/5/-. Winter residents from £3/13/6. Tel. 
239. 

ROVE HOTEL, SINGLETON, CHICHESTER. 

Exclusive Country House Hotel, in beautiful 
old-world village, near Goodwood. Excellent food, 
pleasant walks; golfing.—Tel.: Singleton 225. 

ARBET HOTEL, KINLOCHBERVIE, SUTHER- 

LAND. Excellent sea trout, grilse and brown 
trout fishing, sea fishing. Wonderful scenery. 
Sea bathing. Fishing starts mid-April. Hot and 
cold. Electric light. Tel.: Kinlochbervie 201.— 
Proprietors: R. and L. M. NEILSON. 

LCOT PARK, NEAR NEWBURY. Large 

Georgian Country House with lovely gardens 
in beautiful country, run as first-class Hotel and 
Country Club, with all modern conveniences and 
comforts. Private suites and self-contained cot- 
tages available. Farm produce. Telephone Kint- 
bury 76, or write Secretary. 

ARLEY HALL HOTEL, BRACKNELL. Tele- 
phone: Bracknell 375. On London-Reading 
A329 main road. Ascot 3 miles. Personal super- 
vision. Maximum comfort. Extensive grounds 
with tennis courts. Adjacent 3 famous golf 
courses, hunting, etc. Own farm. Licensed. 
SLE OF ERISKA HOTEL. Charming West 
Highland Mansion House on an island estate 
at the mouth of Loch Creran. Road bridge to 
mainland. Every comfort and convenience for 
a long or short visit. Magnificent loch and 
mountain scenery. Farm produce. Sea-fishing, 
boating, bathing. Brochure and tariff from 
Proprietor: CAPT. DOUGLAS BARR. Isle of 
Eriska, Connel, Argyll. Ledaig 205. 
ADY in HEREFORD wishes P.G. Lovely home, 
grounds 3': acres, and house every conveni- 
fence, h. and c. in bedroom, own sitting room, 
garage, and own bathroom. 5's gns.—Box 1014. 

NAPPE CROSS HOTEL, near EXMOUTH, 

S. Devon. Why not winter in one of the most 
beautifully apptd. mansion hotels in the country? 


From Oct. 1, 6-7 gns. extended visits. Every 
amenity incl. cent. htg. all rooms. Perfect 
cuisine. Lic. 28 acres. Grand view over sea and 


estuary.—Tel.: Exmouth 3643. 
LNs HOTEL, THURLESTONE SANDS, S. 
DEVON. Early booking for Christmas 
advised. Unrivalled position by sea, adjoining 
golf course. Known for its unvarying high stan- 
dard of comfort, service and cuisine. Cent. htg. 
Full lic. Attractive winter terms. Tel. 204. 
ARGATE. CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL —the best 
air in England. Fully licensed; 150 bed- 
rooms; lift to all floors; ballroom; lounge; 
American and lounge bars; billiards; table tennis, 
etc. Dancing to the Cliftonville Dance Orchestra. 
—Apply: W. R. CORNISH, or phone Margate 1780. 
MUDDIFORD, NEAR BARNSTAPLE, DEVON. 
BROOMHILL. At reduced winter terms, 
enjoy the amenities of well-managed hotel, with 
homely atmosphere, comfortable country house. 
Billiards. Really good country fare. 150 acres 
own grounds. Tel. Shirwell 62. 
CTOBER is a glorious month at FARRING- 
FORD HOTEL and Cottages at FRESH- 
WATER in the Isle of Wight. Make the most of it 
on this sunny tip of England. Enjoy the good 
food, mellow wines and pleasant companionship, 
or the privacy of your own little cottage when you 
want to get away. The ideal spot for family holi- 
days. Terms from 7 gns. weekly.—Write for 
details to THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. (Dept. 
FAR/2c/SS), Berkeley Street, London, W.1, or 
branches. 
EATON, S. DEVON. SEATON BEACH HOTEL. 
A.A.****, R.A.C. Splendidly situated beside 
the sea. A most pleasing atmosphere prevails of 
hospitality, cheerful service and studied comfort. 
Cocktail lounge and lounge bar. Billiards and 
games rooms. Golf.—Tel. 17. 


OUTH-WEST SCOTLAND. SOUTHWICK 

HOUSE HOTEL, BY DUMFRIES. A large 
Country House open as an Hotel. Books, log and 
electric fires, central heating, good food, lovely 
bedrooms with h. and c.; beautiful sheltered 
walks, rough shooting. One mile Solway shore 
and close to first-class golf links. Good bus 
service. Fully licensed. No extras. Through 
trains’*to” Dumfries’met by arrangement. Special 
winter terms. 





HOTELS AND GUES: ; 


T)EVON. ROYAL COURT HOT! 


DAWLISH 
Good food, beds, service. Own M produce. 
Bathing, riding, fishing, tennis i A feu 
vacancies for October. 
T. IVES, CORNWALL. PO! 
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on for late 
rthminster 
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HOTEL. Sunny St. Ives is perf« 
holidays and winter residence. Tt 
has a long-standing reputation fo 
food and excellent service. Just 
beach. Fully licensed. Tel. 321. 
"THE CAVENDISH AT EASTBOURNE 

well-earned holiday you deser 
self well. Enjoy every comfort at 
on the Grand Parade. First-clas 
cuisine. Telephone in every room. 
Jack Padbury’s Orchestra. Ex 
service, 1} hours from Victoria 
PIMM’S, LTD. Terms on appli: 
Manager (P. Churchman). Tel.: Ea 

TRAVEL 

EAUTIFUL Swiss winter holidays at Hote. 

Pension Maria in Sils-Maria, Upper Engadin 
6", miles from St. Moritz. Rates from &8 to ¢9 
inclusive per week, h. and c. water all rooms, goog 


On a 
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cuisine. Swiss ski-ing school and ice rink, Slopes 
for beginners. 
ONTINENTAL MOTOR TOURS. 1, Swiss 
Heights, 2, Riviera, Florence, Venice, 3 


Dolomites and Venice, 4, Austrian Tyrol ang 
Dolomites. 5, Rome and Naples. All tours 
heavily booked. Essential state date preferreq 
-LAMMIN TOURS, LTD., 67, Blenheim Terrace 
London, N.W.8. Tel.: Maida Vale 4321, 
* AKING TRACKS FOR WINTER SPORTS? 
“Too true—wouldn't miss the one high spot 
that makes Winter worth while. Cook's tell me] 
can have ten glorious days in Switzerland fo; 
£31/14/- and still have over two pounds a day t, 
spend out of the basic £35. Sounds a good propo- 
sition.”’ If you want the full story, call or write 
for Winter Sports Programme, THOS, COOK ANp 
SON, LTD., Dept. HOL/11c/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1, or any branches. 


PoORTUG! 4 
HOTEL URGEIRICA. Canas de Senhorim, 
Altitude 1,400 ft. Wooded district. Tennis, golf, 
swimming pool. 
HOTEL FACHO, Foz do Arelho. 
shooting, seaside. 
Both Hotels under British management. 
OUTH AFRICA WITHOUT WAITING. Ship, rai] 
£69. East Africa, India, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Argentine, U.S.A., Canada.—Write O.P.S.4 
CLUB, Veryan, Cornwall. 
INTER SPORTS. If you would like to join 
an informal winter sports party or visit 
independently attractive unspoilt places in 
Switzerland, France or Austria, please contact 
now ERNA LOW, 9, Reece Mews, London, S.W.7, 
KENsington 0911. 


EDUCATIONAL 
EARN Hairdressing and Beauty Culture for 
a successful career.—Prospectus Sec., Desk 4 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING 
6, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1l. Beauty 
Culture Dept., 449, Oxford St., W.1. MAYfair 2962, 
REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 5-13 in 
the heart of the country yet near the sea. 
Four acres of delightful grounds. Food from own 
gardens.—BROOKHOUSE SCHOOL, The Lodge 
Falkenham, near Ipswich, Suffolk. Kirton 246. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2'.d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, 195a, Palace Gate, W.8. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 5306-8, 
For 1949 vacancies early application is essential, 
UFTON HALL Boarding School for girls over 
8; individual attention; home comforts 
excellent food. Preparation for all examinations, 
—Prospectus from HEAD MISTRESS, Upton Hall 
Upton, Northampton. 
RITING IS A TRADE—it must be learnt. Let 
the practical journalist-tutors of the London 
School of Journalism teach you personally and 
individually by correspondence. The only school 
under patronage of the leading newspaper pro- 





Fishing, duck 











prietors. Staff Journalism, Free Lance, Poetry. 
Radio Plays. Reduced Fees.—Free Book from 
Applications Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
MUSeum 4574. 





LIVESTOCK 
OCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES for Sale; prize- 
winners; blue and orange roan.—M. JONES 
51, Rowson Street, New Brighton, Cheshire. 
ABRADOR PUPPIES for sale at 8 weeks, born 
16.6.48; good pedigree and working strain; 
reasonable price.—BUTTERFIELD,  Redcoats 
near Hitchin, Herts. Tel.: Stevenage 38. 
EDIGREE IRISH SETTER Puppies, born 
20/348. Seen by appt. BOWRING, Dulsey, 
Grafton Road, Selsey, Sussex. 
EDIGREE SCOTTISH TERRIER PUPPIES for 
sale from 8 gns. Regd. K.C.—MRS. DUVALL 
Morton’s Field, Beavers, Farnham, Surrey. 
OODLE PUPPIES for sale. Mediums of famous 
Champion Nunsol pedigree in black, white and 
honey colours, from 15 gns. Miniatures combin- 
ing champion Toytown, Piperscroft and Swanhill 
pedigrees from 25 gns. Seen London.—MRS. 
CLARKE, Lantern Cottage, 17a, Gilston Road, 
London, S.W.10. FLAxman 3748. 
ARE KING CHARLES SPANIELS for Sale. A 
wonderful selection of strong, healthy Pup- 
pies (some house-trained). Blenheims, with 
unique spot, Tricolours and Black and Tan 
Cavaliers. From 15 gns. Also lovely champion 
pedigree Blue Persian Kittens. From 5 gns.— 
ROOKERY NOOK KENNELS, South Holmwood, 
Surrey. Dorking 73231. 
TRONG, healthy Scottie Puppies, 3 months; 
sire Medwal Mervyn. Lovely pets or show. 
Moderare prices.—Apply: 8, Jubilee Crescent, 
Narborough, Leicester. 

“COUNTRY LIFE’’ COPIES 
ERFECT, 1.11.46 to date, 9d. per copy plus 
postage.—GREENHALGH, Oakfield, Forton, 

Preston. 
OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 662 
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1 24 By direction of Coldharbour Wood Estate, Ltd. WEST SUSSEX 


Between Midhurst and Petersfield. Liss 2 miles. Liphook 3 miles. Haslemere 7 miles. London 47 miles. 
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ioe COLDHARBOUR WOOD ESTATE, RAKE. steric’ 475 ACRES 
‘ae ‘ A superbly placed 
Country Residence. 
ee Four reception, billiard room, 
ol an 14 principal bedrooms, 5 
tour staff bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
= sm Electricity from private plant. 
io Centralheating. Private water 
RTS? supply. Garages, stabling, 
Bh spot lodge and six cottages. Farm- 
oh house, buildings and ware- 
day t¢ houses (let at £600 p.a., 
Propo with option to purchase). 
By Parklands, heavily timbered 
Street, woodlands and lake. 
Mainly with Vacant 

sebae cS Possession. 
8, golf, For Sale by Auction as a whole only in the Hanover Square Estate Room on Thursday, October 14, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 

duc) (The whole of the valuable contents can be purchased if desired.) 

Solicitors : Messrs. J. EATON & CO., 120, Pall Mall, S.W.1. Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 
Ip, ra 
Ww Zea 
PSA By direction of the Exors. of the late G. F. Fisher, Esq. 
‘a IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 
sata One mile from Bassenthwaite Lake Station, 4 miles Cockermouth, 9 miles Keswick, 25 miles Carlisle. 
mes HIGHAM, NEAR COCKERMOUTH, CUMBERLAND 
A OU NNY 2 situated siinatsted residence with views across Bassenthwaite Lake to Skiddaw. 

re for 

es Halls, 4 reception, 11 prin- 
ae cipal and 8 secondary bed- 
Sr 2968 roops, 4 bathrooms, kitchen 
13 in with Aga cooker. 

e sea, 
% hy Main electricity. 

s0age 

ce Central heating. 

a Private water supply. 


Garages, stabling. Walled 
kitchen garden. Glasshouses. 














ential. 
Posh Three cottages. Well- 
rp timbered park and woodland. @ 

1 Hall : 

IN ALL ABOUT 57,ACRES (WOULD BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND). 

pl. Vacant Possession of principal residence and one cottage. 
: hool Sole Agents : Messrs. CURTIS & WATSON, Alton, Hants, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 
r pro 

oetry 

from 
oF DEVON—EXETER 17 MILES KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
inl Seen Unspoilt Country 2 miles from station Between Tunbridge Wells and Rye 

prize 4 ‘ ; 

INES 

“ton 

train 

coats 

bor 

an 

oS for 

TALL 

— 

e and 

mbin- 

anhill 

MRS 

Road, : 4 ; an, : 

le. A Charming old Manor House, built of stone with slated roof, A fine modern Residence in the early Georgian style, 350 feet up, 
Pup- facing south and commanding fine views. facing south with panoramic views. 

es © ; $ } Drive with entrance lodge (4 rooms and bathroom), 3 reception, 8 bed 
npion Three reception, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, excellent domestic offices. 

ns, offices with Aga. Electric light. Ample water. Stabling and garage Cosmbeed Tea ipimsntntiiaiti: cnuiiatiad ube seihetal en 
am premises. Farm buildings. Cottage. en ing thermostatically controlled. Main electricity and water. 

- Bean 7", 7 Garages for 3. Ample outbuildings. 

— The gardens and grounds are well maintained : lawns, lake stocked with Beautiful pleasure grounds and gardens, terraced lawns, woodland dell. 
show. trout, tennis court, kitchen garden, grass, arable and woodland. ay 

cent, Kitchen garden and paddocks. 

— ABOUT 89 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD ABOUT 12 ACRES. PRICE £14,500. EARLY POSSESSION 
as Sole Agents: Messrs. MUDGE & BAXTER, 6, Queen Street, Exeter, Sole Agents: Messrs. GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, and 
rton, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,149) Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (31,221) 





i Mai lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 «Galleries, Weedor London” 
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KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE 


Castle Douglas 8 miles, Dumfries 10 miles. 
A fine Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Property with much Valuable 
timber, known as 
THE CORSOCK ESTATE 
extending to approximately 2,522 acres 


Including: 
Corsock House, a charming 
residence in perfect condi- 
tion, 4 reception rooms. 10 
bedrooms, 9 bathrooms, 
domestic quarters, chauf- 
feur’s flat, and garage, and 
one of the loveliest gardens 

in South Scotland. 
Millrae Farm, 66 acres, with 
vacant possession, attrac- 
tive compact house and 

steading in good order. 

Two Smallholdings, with 

vacant possession. 
Barmark Moor and Sheep 

Farm, 903 acres. 





alle roft Farm, "283 acres, in good iomtaae to the river U Ir. 
Black Arvie Farm, 611 acres, Crogo Mill Farm, 129 acres, with vacant possession. 
Another Sporting Lot with loch fishing, Seven separate Houses and Cottages, with 
vacant possession. Attractive {Riverside Cottage with salmon pool, land and river 
frontage, with vacant possession. Young Plantations and other Matured Timber. 
Will be offered for sale by Auction in 28 Lots at The Station Hotel, Dumfries, 
on Thursday, October 21, 1948, at 3 p.m. 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond St., Leeds (Tel. 31941-3). 


EAST HAMPSHIRE 
MEON VALLEY 


The Excellent Smaliholding 
FOREST VIEW, SOBERTON HEATH, 
NEAR DROXFORD 


Residence, 2 living rooms, 4 bedrooms, etc. 
tricity. Garage, land with orchard. 





Stow-on-the-Wold 4 miles. 


Main elec- 
Greenhouse and 


Auction at Fareham (unless Pay sold), 


Monday, October 11, Auctioneers: Messrs. 





BOURTON-ON-THE-WATER, Glos. 


16 miles. On a good ’bus route and close to.a good railway 
station. 

The delightful Cotswold stone residence SOUTH LAWNS 
Lounge Hall, 2 reception, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
SOUTH LAWNS COTTAGE 
A picturesque small stone-built cottage. 

kitchen, 2 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Outbuildings. Main electric light and power, company’s 


November 12, 1948, at The Town Hall, Cheltenham. 


Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5) 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


MAYFAR 3316/7 


LOWER DEESIDE, KINCARDINESHIRE 


Aberdeen 8 miles, Stonehaven 11 miles. 
The Fine Agricultural and Residential Property known as 
WEDDERHILL 
In the parish of Fetteresso and in the County of Kincardine 
Extending to approximately 222 ACRES 


Including: 
A comfortable, beautifully 
built, compact and easily 
run residence with vacant 
possession. 
A Farm with Farmhouse 
ind Cottage, both with 
vacant possession. 


A Cottage and a small gar- 
den with vacant possession. 


A valuable Woodland Area, 


Two Cottages with a plot of 
ground, with tenants rights. 





The assessed rental of the whole property is £174 


To be Sold by Auction as a whole or in Six Lots as catalogued (unless sold 
previously by private treaty) at the Imperial Hotel, Aberdeen, on Saturday, 
October 16, 1948, at 11 a.m. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1 
_ (Tel. 31941-2-3). Pee ae 
By airection of Colonel N. P. Dew and Mrs. Dew. 


RADNORSHIRE 


Outlying portions of the Agricultural and Sporting 








Cirencester and Cheltenham 


Estate 
RHYDOLDOG ESTATE, RHAYADER, 
RADNORSHIRE 


1 reception room, 
Consisting of 3 Farms, in all about 934 acres, producing 
a total rent of £462 105. p.a. 


shedding. water. Main drainage. Gas (South Lawns only). Small For Sale by Auction in one or three Lots (unless sold 
JUST UNDER 3 ACRES gardens. WITH VACANT POSSESSION privately) at the Castle Hotel, Rhayader, on Wednes- 
VACANT POSSESSION. Auction in two Lots (unless sold previously) on day, October 13, 1948, at 3.0 p.m. 


Particulars from the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS 
AND STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 1348). 
Solicitors: Messrs. RADCLIFFES & CO., 10, Little 
College Street, Westminster, London, S. Ww. 7 (Tel. 
Whitehall! 3611). 


JACKSON-STOPS, Castle 














Near NEWBURY, BERKSHIRE 
Newbury 1 mile, Hungerford 9 miles, Reading 17 miles, Oxford 29 miles, London 56 miles. 
LATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE IN VERY GOOD ORDER 


HILL HOUSE, 
GREENHAM 


Entrance and inner halls, 
4 reception rooms, 10 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, convenient domestic 
offices. Main electric light 
and power. Main water. 
Main gas. Central heating. 
Independent hot-water sup- 
ply. Main drainage. Garage 
and stable block. 
Charming gardens and 
ground. Two excellent 
paddocks. 





In all about 114%. ACRES 
For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold) on Thursday, October 14, 1948, 
at 3 p.m., at the Chequers Hotel, Newbury. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castie Street, Cirencester (Tel. 
334-5); Messrs. DREWEATT,WATSON & BARTON, Newbury (Tel. 1). 





Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS a STAFF, 73, Solicitors: Messrs. BUCKLE STATON & POWERLL 
___ South Street, Chichester (Tel.: 2633-4) 49, Pr , Peterborough (Tel. 3221). 
By direction of Mrs. Faythe Lee-Hutson. WITH VACANT POS: SESSIO! N. By direction of Trustees. 


WILTSHIRE 


THE MAIN PORTION OF THE COMPTON BASSETT ESTATE 


Lot 1 e 
Compton Bassett House. 
Delightful residence, high 
up with good views. 7 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 2 reception rooms 
(one 45 ft. long). Cloak- 
room. Excellent kitchen 
premises. Electric light. 
Estate water supply. Gar- 
dener’s cottage. Garages. 
Stables. Footman’s quar- 
ters. Butler’s wing. Char- 
ming grounds with swim- 
ming pool. Parkland. 

34 ACRES 





Timber. 

Extending in all to 110 ACRES or thereabouts. 
To be Sold yby Auction in 8 Lots (unless previously sold by private treaty). 
Auctioneers’ Offices: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Strest, Cirencester. 
(Tel. 334-5). Messrs. HOOPER, PINNIGER & CO., Marlborough (Tel. 41). 


Four excellent cottages. Parkland. 











QROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





By order of the Personal Representatives of the late Mrs. Hampton. 


LITTLE WARREN, NEAR LEATHERHEAD 


Under 20 miles from London. Easy for daily access. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


MAIN SERVICES. 


POLI SHED FLOORS. 
GARAGE AND GROUNDS 


Eight good bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath, and 3 delightful reception rooms, 


FOR SALE WITH 2 ACRES 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


PRIVATELY NOW OR BY AUCTION ON 20th OCTOBER 


Auctioneers: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GRO. 3121. 





By direction of the Executors of the late Mrs. Combe. 


STIVERS, CHALFONT ST. GILES 


400 ft. above sea level, 20 miles from London, and only 35 mins. by rail. 


A PICTURESQUE SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 





SIX BEST BED., 2 STAFF BED., 3. RECEPTION ROOMS AND 2 BATHS. 
Main water and electric light. Central heating. Double garage. 
LOVELY GROUNDS WITH STONE TERRACE, LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 4 ACRES 
PRIVATELY NOW OR BY AUCTION ON 20th OCTOBER 


Auctioneers: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GRO. 3121. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


OXON AND WARWICK BORDERS 


7 miles from Banbury. Close to bus route. 





KENT. FOLKESTONE 4 MILES 


Delightful rural situation, about 500 feet up. 


Delightful Mill House 
enlarged and modernised 
amid pleasant rural sur. with modern improve- 
roundings. Approached ments. 

by drive. 


Charming early Geor- 
gian House built of brick 
with tiled roof and fitted 


Three reception rooms, 7 
bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 


Three reception rooms, 8 
bathrooms. Central heating 


bed. and dressing rooms 
(6 with basins), 2 bath- throughout. Main water 
rooms. Offices with ‘“‘Aga’’ and electricity. Modern 
cooker, servants’ sitting cottage. Stabling. Garage 
room. Electric light, ample and farmbuilding. Speci- 
water. Hot-water system. ally constructed swim- 
Stabling for 2. Garage for ming pool with filtration 
2 cars. plant. 





Very delightful gardens, lawns, rose gardens, tennis court, kitchen garden and paddock 
of about 4 acres, at present arable. 


ABOUT 8¥, ACRES. FOR SALE with or without the Cottage 
Sole Agents: Messrs. TEMPLE, BARTON LTD., Folkestone, and 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,123). Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,150). 


KENT COAST—THANET SOUTH CORNWALL SUSSEX COAST 8 MILES 


Close to sea, town and station. Overlooking sea and St. Michael’s Mount Beautiful position with wonderful views. 


Attractive formal gardens intersected by mill stream, lawns, kitchen gardens, 
small paddock. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


ABOUT 2% ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 








OER? 





Delightful modern house, built of brick with tiled 


Well built house in first-class order with good sea 
roof, well fitted and in excellent order. 


Attractive modern house built in 1937, within easy 
views. On two floors only. 


reach of Main Line Station. 


Three reception, 6-8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Four reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Usual offices. | Three reception; 4 bedrooms, excellent bathroom. Central 
All main services. Garage. Matured grounds, rose garden, | All main services. Garage with accommodation over. | heating. Main water and electricity, septic tank drainage. 
tennis court, 3 orchards, kitchen garden. Attractive garden. Garage. Charming gardens maintained at considerable cost. 

Kitchen garden and paddock. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 1 OR 6 ACRES 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (17,395) Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,987) Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (45,136) 


Mao lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. les, Weedos i 


ABOUT 1% ACRES. Freehold with Possession IN ALL % ACRE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

















Reading 4441 
REGent 0293/3377 


Telegrams: 
“Nicholas, Reading” 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
¢ ALBANY COU Rr XARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


By order of Executors. WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE, 
UNSPOILT BERKSHIRE, BETWEEN NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 


Kintbury 2 miles. Newbury 63 miles. Hungerford 44 miles. Frequent bus service. In glorious country surroundings (yet not isolated). 500 ft. above sea level. South aspect. 


1, STATION ROAD, READIN 





EXCELLENT COTTAGE, GARAGE AND 
COWHOUSE. 


WINDRUSH, INKPEN 


FREEHOLD COUNTRY HOUSE OF 
GEORGIAN CHARACTER 
’ ; Well-timbered grounds, kitchen garden, 
Lounge hall, fine drawing room (35 ft. x 20 ft. orchard, 2 fields and a little woodland. 
at most), dining room, study, billiards room. 
domestic offices includes maid’s sitting room, 
= bed hw | os rooms, 2 oo gees 
and 3 small staff bedrooms and 3rd_bath- 
room (would make good self-contained flat). IN ALL NEARLY 12 ACRES 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. MAIN WATER. 
To be Sold by Auction October 14, 1948 


PART CENTRAL HEATING. (or privately meanwhile). 





Illustrated particulars and orders to view from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Ne wbury (Phone: Newbury 1), or 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading (Phone: Reading 4441/2/3), or 4, Albany Court Yard, W.1 (Phone: Regent 0293). 
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44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REQGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 





SUNNINGDALE DISTRICT 


AN EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE ESTATE IS 
UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE 


The House, recently redecorated, has fine rooms, lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, billiard room, 11 bed and dressing 
rooms and 4 smaller bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGES. STABLING. HOME FARM. 

Small house. Two cottages. 

Finely timbered gardens, woodland, etc 
IN ALL ABOUT 40 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
A further 40 acres and a cottage can be had. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


For full particulars apply Sole Agents: Messrs. JAMES 
StyLEs & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 
(L.R.22,595) 





SOUTH WESTERN ENGLAND 
273 ACRES (IN HAND) 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 
Seven cottages. Magnificent farm buildings. 


The Main Residence (in first-class order) has 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, hall and 3 sitting rooms. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 
ABUNDANT W ATER 


Wardrobe cupboards. 
tables. 


Fitted basins. Fitted dressing 


All cottages have bathrooms and 6 have electric light. 
} mile of trout fishing included. 

This is an unique opportunity of obtaining the unusual 
combination of a first-class farm with Possession and a 
Gentleman’s Residence. 

Staff may remain, including farm bailiff. 
SUBSTANTIAL PRICE 


Inspected by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. (L.R.17,183) 





AMID THE DOWN COUNTRY OF 
HAMPSHIRE 


Superb high situation in delightful country with panoramic 
southerly views. 


UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms (8 basins), 4 bath- 
rooms, Esse cooker. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
COW HOUSE. GARAGE. 
TWO EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, S.W.1. (L.R.20,615) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 








CTS 
ane 


REGent 8222 (15 lines) 





Telegrams: “ Selanlet, Piccy, London’’ 





BERKSHIRE 


300 ft. up with magnificent views. 


« JESMOND HILL,” PANGBOURNE 
A most attractive and distinctive Freehold Country Residence. 


Three reception, 5 principal 
and 5 secondary bedrooms, 
3 bath and excellent offices. 
Splendid COTTAGE, 
Large GARAGE. 


Main electricity, water and 
gas. Central heating. 


Exceedingly beautiful 
grounds, paddock and pas- 
ture fields, in all 
50 ACRES 





VACANT POSSESSION. 


For Sale by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, 
on October 12 next (unless sold privately). 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


Magnificent views. 
London 1} hours. 


Auctioneers: 





“SACKVILLE LODGE,” 


Within sight and sound of the sea One mile shops and station. 


COLONIAL-STYLE MARINE RESIDENCE 


Three reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting room. 


Main 
water. 


Central heating. 
electric light and 
Garage for 2 
Heated greenhouse. 


Beautiful garden and a bird 
sanctuary. 


In all about 2. ACRES 
Freehold with Vacant 
Possession. 





For Sale by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, 
on Tuesday next, October 5, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 
Joint Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD.,°34-36, Hans Crescent, London, S.W.1 and 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’ 8s, S.W.1. 





WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Unique position with frontage to foreshore, 2} miles from Bognor Regis. 
ARTISTIC MODERN LABOUR-SAVING SUNTRAP HOUSE 
Facing south with the principal rooms overlooking the sea, 
me Two reception rooms, 5 bed 


and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 


Sun parlour and 
offices. 


model 


Central heating. 
Main services. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. 





SMALL GARDEN. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE £7,500 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s. S.W.1. (C.53,599) 





WIMBLEDON COMMON 


MENDIP CLOSE, QUEENSMERE ROAD 


A really charming Freehold Tudor Reproduction superbly placed in about 
AN ACRE of grounds in perfect seclusion. 


Long carriage drive. Three 
reception, 2 baths., 6 bed 
and dressing. Two floors 
only. 
Central heating. 


Oak floors and doors. South 
aspect. Open views. 
GARAGE. 
TENNIS COURT. 
Greenhouse. Kitchen gar- 
den. House and grounds in 
beautiful order. 

Also gardener’s freehold 
House, let as two flats. 





For Sale by Auction in two Lots at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, 
on October 20, 1948 (unless sold previously). 


Solicitor: LEWIS W. TAYLOR, Esq., 1, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.2 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SON S, 6. Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


SUSSEX, UCKFIELD AREA 


A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY 


“THE HERMITAGE,” HIGH HURSTWOOD 
Planned on two _ floors, 
5 principal, 2 secondary 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception, study and sun 
room, modern offices. 
Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
TWO LODGES. 
COTTAG 
GREENHOUSES. 
GARAGE. STABLING. 
FARM BUILDINGS. 
Lovely grounds with inter- 
esting natural rock forma- 
tions. Orchard, pasture, 
ete., 21 AC 
For Sale by Auction at the Castle Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, 
on November 19, in one or two lots. 


Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. ST. JOHN SMITH & SON amalgamated with Messrs. 
CHARLES J. PARRIS, Uckfield, and H.z ei xT & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, 
St. James’s, S.W. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Four miles north of Watford, 20 miles from London. 
The unusually attractive and well-planned Freehold Residence 
“ BROOMFIELD,” ABBOTS LANGLEY 





& 








Hall, 3 reception, cloak- 
room, 8 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, excellent offices. 


SPLENDID COTTAGE. 
LARGE GARAGE. 
Beautiful pleasure gardens. 
Hard tennis court. 


VALUABLE YOUNG 
APPL E ORCHARDS, 


7 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
(subject to service tenancy 
of cottage). 





For Sale by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, 
on October 12, 1948, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately) 


Solicitors: Messrs. LAWRANCE MESSER & CO., 16, Coleman Street, E.C.2. 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


LANCASHIRE 
IN THE FERTILE RIBBLE VALLEY 


The well-known valuable Freehold Residential and Agricultural Estate, 





“ DUTTON MANOR” 
Charming Modern Residence with 5 reception rooms, 16 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, etc. 


Two first-class Residential Dairy Farms, several Cottages and other lands with 
24 Dairy and Poultry Farms. Fully licensed Free House. Estate 
Workshop, 25 Cottages. Valuable Accommodation Lands. 


Possession. 


IN ALL 1,770 ACRES 
The lands let produce £2,260 per annum. 


For Sale by Auction at the Victoria and Station Hotel, Fishergate, Preston, 
as a whole or in 53 Lots, on Wednesday, October 27 next, in two sessions, 
commencing 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. (unless sold privatély). 


Solicitors: Messrs. CARTER & HOWARTH, 2, Shear Bank Road, Biackburn. 
Particulars (price 10/-) from the Joint Auctioneers: SANDLAND & CO., 5, Preston New 
Road, Blackburn, and HAMPTON & SONS 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





Facing open space within a few minutes’ walk from sea. Bognor Regis Station 2 miles. 
A beautifully fitted Modern Fr 
* BEMERTON,”’ ALDWICK 


hold Reeid 
F 





Hall, 3 good _ reception 

rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing 

room, 3 bathrooms, model 
offices. 


All public services, 
main drainage. 
Basins in bedrooms. 
GARAGE. PLAYROOM. 
GREENHOUSE. 


Shady lawn and kitchen 
gardens. 





VACANT POSSESSION, 


For Sale by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1 
on Tuesday next, October 5, 1948, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


Joint Auctioneers: TREGEAR & pore, F.A.I., Aldwick Road, ner latte and 
HAMPTON & SONS, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W. 











BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 


(Tel: WIM 0081), & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel: 243) 
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COURTRY: LIFE—OCTOBER |. 


1948 





REQGent 


oe OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





IN A FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY 


One of the choicest small estates in the home counties 
including 


A Residence of Outstanding Character esnips Queen Anne 





THE FARM, WHICH INCLUDES SOME OF THE RICHEST PASTURE IN THE COUNTY, HAS MODEL 
BUILDINGS COMPLETE IN EVERY WAY FOR HOUSING A PEDIGREE HERD 
Garages, stabling, outbuilding. 
WELVE COTTAGES (10 OCCUPIED ON SERVICE TENANCIES) 
THIS LOVELY ESTATE EXTENDS TO ABOUT 92 ACRES AND 
POSSESSION 


If desired additional land adjoining can be rented. 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above 


Possessing a wealth of period 
features yet completely up to date, 


Four reception rooms, 4 fine bed- 
room suites each with bedroom 
and beautifully fitted bathroom, 
7 other bedrooms (all with fitted 
basins h. and c.), 2 further bath- 
rooms. 
Main services. Complete central 
heating. The truly levely gardens, 
a sheer delight in every respect 
include wide spreading lawns, 
beautiful alpine garden with mag- 
nificent rockeries and running 
stream, rose garden, rhododendron 
banks, herbaceovs borders, hard 
and grass tennis courts, orchards, 
kitchen gardens, etc. 


tate SWIMMING POOL 
WITH CASCADES 


Squash court with gallery. Fine 
range of glasshouses. 


IS FOR SALE WiTH VACANT 





NEAR LEIGHTON BUZZARD 
In a secluded position in lovely rural country within con- 
venient reach of Leighton Buzzard about 3 miles, and Luton 
about 8 miles. 

AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Erected about 64 years ago and in excellent order. 
Three reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Company’s electricity and water. 
COTTAGE (at present let) GARAGE 
Partly walle garden, with lawn, flower beds, fruit trees, 
vegetable garden, etc., in all ABOUT 2 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500. EARLY POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,131) 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE GRAFTON HUNT 
Situate in a village within easy reach of Towcester, Stoney 
Stratford, Buckingham and Northampton. 

A DELIGHTFUL BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
with 3-4 reception, 5-6 bedrooms, bathroom. 

Main electricity and water. Large garage. 
Charming gardens including lawns, rose garden, walled 
kitchen garden, plenty of fruit, etc., the whole extending to 

ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONLY £4,750 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,139) 


NORFOLK BROADS 
Splendidly situate with access to the River Waveney, and 
convenient for Great Yarmouth and Beccles. 

A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
containing lounge hall; 2 reception rooms, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms (each with lav. basin h. and c.), 2 bathrooms. 

ain electricity. Central heating. 

Garage. Stabling. Outbuildings. 
Secluded well-timbered gardens with rose garden. Tennis 
lawn, kitchen caries n, woodland walks, etc., in all 
AB iT 3% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
A Cottage nearby — be one in addition if 

quire 
Agents: OSBORN & ME RC ER, 








as above. (18,207) 








3, MOUNT,ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


GROsvenor 
1032-33 





HANDY FOR HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 


Broxbourne (main line) 3 miles. 





FAITHFUL COPY OF TUDOR PERIOD 


erected 1940, with characteristic interior. 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, billiard room. 
Garage, stabling. Main services, heating. Lovely old- 

world grounds of about 24% ACRES 

FIRST TIME IN SALE MARKET. 

WITH POSSESSION. 
Joint Agents: Corry & CORRY, 20 Lowndes Street, S.W.1 
(SLO. 0436), and RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


Lounge hall, 








SELSEY—WEST SUSSEX 


Frequent bus services to Bognor Regis and Chichester. 





REALLY DELIGHTFUL THATCHED COTTAGE 
Brick, rough-cast, latticed windows. Three reception, 7 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All main services connected. 
Matured gardens running down to the sea (115 ft. 
away) and 300 ft. of seaboard frontage. 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. ONLY £7,000 


Garage. 





Recommended by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


RICKMANSW ORTH—2 MILES 


Adjacent extensive village green. 





TUDOR STYLE HOUSE OF PARTICULAR CHARM 
Mellowed red brick and half tiling. Three reception, 8 bed- 
spans, 3 bathrooms. All services. Heating, power points. 
Garage. Barn. Picturesque Tudor cottage (7 rooms) 
Tasteful gardens and grassland, in all about 12 ACRES 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION, ONLY £8,500 
A DEFINITE BARGAIN FOR BUSINESS MAN. 
Joint Agents: J. TREVOR & SONS, 58, Grosvenor Street, W.1 
(MAYfair 3311), and RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 








’Phone: 
Shrewsbury 
2061 (2 Ilines) 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & 


42, Castle Street, SHREWSBURY 
1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 


HARRISON 


*’Phone: 
Cheltenham 
53439 (2 lines) 





caiemmtineiic” LITTLE ee NEAR 
WINCHESTE 
DEALLY SITUATED, pone sth near good village. 
MELLOWED MCDERN HOUSE, 3 rec., 5-6 bed., 
mostly h. & c., bathroom. Main services. Garage, ete. 
Exceptionally delightful gardens, orchard, 2 ACRES. 
£7,250 Freehold.—Apply at once, CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 


GENTLEMAN’S FARMING ESTATE. 600 ACRES 
SOUTH SHROPSHIRE, in lovely country. DELIGHT- 

FUL HOUSE OF CHARACTER, completely 
modernised, 8 bed. Main e.l. Bailiff’s house and 6 modern- 
ised cottages. Extensive buildings. First-class land. 
Sporting woodland, trout fishing. Highly recommended. 
Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
Shrewsbury (as above). 


LOVELY MEON VALLEY, HANTS. 4, ACRES 
A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF 

GREAT CHARACTER, near lovely village, peaceful 
timbered surroundings. Square Hall, 3 rec., 6 bed., 2 
bath. Aga. Main e.l. and water. Central heating. Two 
cottages, stables, ete. Lovely old garden, paddock. 
£15,000.— CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Chel- 
tenham (as above). 





COTSWOLDS. 23 ACRES. £10,000 
IGNIFIED GEORGIAN HOUSE in exquisite 
secluded setting, 9 miles Cheltenham, near bus and 


village. 6-9 bed., 3 bath, 3 rec. Aga. Main elec. Three 
cottages (2 let). Modern T.T. cowshed for 9. Lovely old 
gardens. Magnificent timber.—Sole Agents: CHAMBER- 


LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham. 


WILTSHIRE 
CHARMING LITTLE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
N FAMOUS VILLAGE. Cottage-residence. restored 
by architect, compact and labour-saving. Two rec., 
cloakroom, 5 bed., bath. Main e.l. and water. Garage, 
etc. 1% ACRES. £5,950.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 





GENTLEMAN’S CHOICE RESIDENTIAL FARMS 
146 ACRES 


EREFORD-GLOS. BORDERS. The well-known 

property, DRURY LANE FARM, Redmariey, with 
fine house and grounds. Four cottages. T.T. cowshed for 
21, and 4 CRES, and GRIMERS FARM, nearby (104 
acres), all with vacant possession (except 1 cottage). 
By Auction at an early date.—Auctioneers: CHAMBER- 
LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 





SOUTH-EAST DEVON. 

PERFECT LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE. £7,750 
LOVELY COUNTRY, 7 miles S.E. of Exeter, 4 miles 

sea. Five bed., 2 bath, 3 rec., model kitchen. Main 
e.l. Fitted basins. Central heating. Garage, ete. Lovely 
garden, paddock, 3 ACRES. Highly recommended. 
CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as 
above). 





WYE VALLEY COUNTRY. 5', ACRES 


oY HOUSE OF CHARACTER, modernised. Lounge, 

2 rec., 6 bed, bathroom. Central heating. Electric light. 
Main | water. 2 garages. Cottage. Lovely old garden and 
paddock. £8,000. CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
Cheltenham, (as above). 





ST. JAMES PRIORY, BRIDGNORTH, 
SHROPSHIRE 

FINE OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER, near the town, 

rural views. Large lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 large rec., 
8 bed., 3 bathrooms. Aga cooker. All mains. Central 
heating. Farmery. Lovely old gardens, park-like land, 
11 ACRES. Privately or by Auction, October 4. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury (as 
above). 








184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


KENsington 
0152-3 











BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM 
Perfect Residential Farm for City Man. 


PARTLY = AND 18th CENTURY RESIDENCE 
N LOVELY SETTING 


Easily Be and in superb order throughout. Oak 

floors, doors and beams. Attractive brick fireplaces. 

Cloaks, lounge hall, 2 reception, 5 main, 2 secondary bed- 

rooms, fitte 'd basins h. and ¢., 4 bathrooms. 

MAIN SERVICES. COMPLE TE PY fy . TRAL HEATING. 
HOME FARM OF CRES 

with first-class buildings. Modern cance Bothy. Plans 
passed for erection of cottages. 

Inspected and thoroughly recommended by Sole Agents, as 

above. 
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wom GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS “See” | 


Belgrave Sq., 
(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) and 68, Victoria St., 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 Westminster, S.W.1 


By direction of Bernard Hill, Esq. BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 
WORCESTERSHIRE Occupying a magnificent position 400 feet up with wonderful views in every direction. 


THE MORTON HALL ESTATE, NEAR INKBERROW 





26 miles south of Birmingham, 12 miles each from Worcester, Evesham and Stratford-on- FHS EXTREMELY PICTURESQUE 16h-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
Avon. Elevated position with lovely views. Formerly a Farmhouse conyerted, renovated, and enlarged regardless of apne. 
A charming small Free- Stone built with Horsham 
hold we | Estate of stone and tiled roof. 
sg atm ns a gaa Three reception rooms, 7 
Fine Georgian Residence principal bed and dressing 


“ mms. Staff < xe 2 - 
superbly modernised regard- rooms, Staff annexe, 4 bath 


less of expense, Three rooms, bag a Aga 
reception, ballroom, billiard 

room, 9 bedrooms, 4 bath- Central heating throughout. 
rooms, etc. New central Main electric light and 
heating. Main electricity. water. 


Excellent water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. Gar- 
age (3 cars), stores with flat 
over, stabling, etc. Superior 


Garages. Loose boxes. 
Other outbuildings. Pair 
of excellent semi-detached 











lodge cottage. Beautiful gar- cottages. 
dens with swimming pool. Attractive and inexpensive 
Pasture, arable, wc >dland. garden, woodland, 
FOR SALE AT A Peng ne PRICE (MIGHT BE DIVIDED) IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES. TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE 
Strongly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. LEONARD OUSTON & MOORE, NO PREMIUM. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
9, Newhall Street, Birmingham 3 (Tel.: C olmore 4394), and Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE Recommended by the Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, ma & 
AND Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (Tel.: GROsvenor 1553). (A.7449) ‘ (D.1044) 











SACKVILLE HOUSE 


SE Ne F. L. MERCER & CO neon 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) +! sd » 


A PROPERTY OF CONSIDERABLE MERIT 
SURREY. ON THE LOVELY TYRRELL’S WOOD ESTATE. NEAR LEATHERHEAD 


Well-protected position of charm scheduled for preservation. Electric trains to Waterloo in about 36 minutes. 44 miles from Epsom, 6 miles from Dorking, and 12 miles from Guildford. 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE OF 
DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 





Approached from private road by a carriage sweep. Entrance 
hall and cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms 


Central heating. Main services. Large garage and workroom. 


Well-stocked gardens with beautiful matured trees and shrubs, 
tennis lawn and orchard. 


ONE ACRE FREEHOLD. SOUND VALUE AT £8,750 


Within few minutes’ walk of Tyrrell’s Wood golf course: con- 
venient for Epsom Downs and the Royal Automobile Country 
Club, Woodcote Park. 





Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I. MAPLE & . L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(EUSton 7000) TD. 


(REGent 4685) 
THE GLADE, LETCHWORTH, HERTS 


In a quiet secluded position only a few minutes from the golf course and convenient for station with excellent business trains to and from King’s Cross. 
THIS MOST 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Specially built under architect’s supervision. 





About 35 miles from Town. 


Planned on two floors and containing vestibule with cloak- 
room, lounge hall, large drawing room and dining room, 
sun room, loggia, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, usual domestic 
offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. 
PARQUET FLOORS, ETC. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. GARDEN STUDIO. 


Delightful gardens with lawns, rose garden, woodland, 
kitchen and fruit gardens, fish pool, etc., in all about 


ONE ACRE 





To be Sold by Public Auction on October 27 next, or privately beforehand. 
Solicitors: Messrs. BALDERSTON WARREN & CO., Broadway Chambers, Letchworth. 
Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


PR Ee: 





Ee Beem 











"[RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 








GROsvenor 2861 Telegrams: “‘Cornishmen, London’ 17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 
£8,500 2°, ACRES 
ERTS. In delightful village, 2 miles station (easy daily access London). PIC- s NINGHILL 
TURESQUE OLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE, with oak beams, open fire- RETIRED POSITION BETWEEN ASCOT & UN N 
places. Hall, 3 reception, bath, 5 bed (2 h. and c.). Main services, central he ating, THIS WELL-APPOINTED 


telephone. Garaze and outbuildings. Attractive gardens. Greenhouses, _exte nsive COMPACT HOUSE 
kitchen garden, paddock. Strongly recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South having every convenience and 
Audley Street, W.1. (23,164). . 


oak floors and staircase. Lounge 




















250 10 ACRES hall, cloaks., 3 reception, 7-8 
ENT. 9 miles Ashford. CHARACTER HOUSE. Lounge hail, 3 reception, bath, bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and 
6 bed. Electric light, main water, Esse cooker, telephone. Large garage, stable, main services. Lovely garden, 
cowtie. Inexpensive garden, kitchen garden, orchard aud meadow.—TRESIDDER AND About 2 ACRES. Also garage. 
Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (23,988). Excellent cottage and highly 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 50 ACRES cultivated market — 
ORNWALL. s} miles Bodmin, 7 Wadebridge, 6 miles sea. DELIGHTFUL STONE- (licensed mrnggeeonen oad of about 
BUILT CHARACTER RESIDENCE. Hall, 4 reception, 3 bath, 4 principal 1% ACRES. 
= 5 —— ey ae beng? a ee a Games, FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
armery, at, entrance lodge. vovely grounds intersectec Vv rout stream. ale . . 
kitchen garden, pasture and arable land and woodland. Inspected and strongly wd — oe meus eae 
recommended.—TRESIDDER AND CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (12,945). ; mn sai 
ACRES meanwhile ANY REASONABLE OFFER WILL BE ACCEPTED 
CORNWALL. 20 miles Plymouth. ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESI- Sole Agents and Auctioneers: WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. 
* DENCE, south aspect. Hall, 3 reception, bathroom, 5 bedrooms. All main 
services. "Phone. Stabling, garages, cowhouses for 18. Cottage. Good pasture land. LOVELY OLD HOUSE AND SMALL MODEL FARM 
FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street. W.1. (22,608). gloriously positioned on the Chilterns between Chesham and Great Missenden. 2 recep- 
OMERSET. 9 miles Taunton. ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE. Three tion, cloaks., 5-6 bedrooms (basins), bath. Main services. Choice garden with swim- 
reception, bath, 3 bedrooms. Main water, gas. Telephone. Double garage. Very ming pool. First-class buildings and dairy (Attested), 2 excellent cottages and sound 
productive gardens, kitchen garden, orchard and 3-acre field. 6 ACRES. FREE- pasture, about 22 ACRES FREEHOLD. ALL WITH POSSESSION 
HOL TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, London, W.1. (23,964). Sole Agents: WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co. 











Tyee, 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





IN THE GREEN BELT ONLY 15 MILES.WEST OF LONDON 


A GEM OF ANTIQUITY WITH 
MODERN COMFORT 


Six bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall, 2 large 
reception rooms, study and modernly equipped 

offices. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, 


GAS and WATER. 


LARGE SWIMMING POOL. 


Enjoying unspoiled peace and quietude. 





Excellent tennis lawn. 


Heavily stocked, easily kept gardens of great 
charm, bounded by a stream. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 
EARLY POSSESSION 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 








Chartered 
Surveyors 


EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS 


36, BERKELEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 


MAYfair 0016 
(5 lines) 





WARMINSTER, WILTS 


24 hours from Paddington and Waterloo. 





FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 2 


An Early Georgian 


bathrooms, offices. 
heating. All main services. 


FINE 


Walled garden and paddock 


3 ACRES. 


A well-planned Modern 
Residence on two floors. 


House of great 
character. Built 12 years ago. Three 
reception, 5 bedrooms, 
Three reception, 7 bed- dressing room, 2. bath- 
rooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 rooms, cloakroom, offices. 


Central Central heating. All main 


services. Every modern 
refinement. 

OLD STAIRCASE. 
ABOUT ONE-THIRD 


OF AN ACRE 
Garage and stabling. Double garage. 
Views over the Heath and 


£7,000 Ken Wood. 





HIGHGATE 


300 ft. high and facing south, 4 miles West End. 





FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 








CENtral 
9344/5/6/7 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 


AGENTS 





THE ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


“CORRIE LODGE” 


FIVE BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 
GALLERIED LANDING, 2 RECEPTION 
ROOMS, DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES. 


For further particulars apply: Solicitors: Messrs. FLADGATE & CO., 70, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY 


4 iis 
eihihed 
epee beets, 
PE gSESS, 
HEA 
EEE} 





29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


Auctioneers : 


GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. 


CHARMING WOODLAND GARDEN 


in all 


ABOUT 35 ACRES 


Freehold for Sale by Auction at the 
Sunningdale Hotel, Sunningdale, on 
Wednesday, October 20, 1948 (unless 


previously sold by private treaty). 


Messrs. [FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 











NORWICH 
STOWMARKET 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


(MAYfair 0023/4) 


HOLT, HADLEIGH 
AND CAMBRIDGE 





SURREY 
Ina pleasantly elevated position 17 miles from London. 
A CHARMING MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE 


6 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom. 


Main electricity and water. 
Garage. Outbuildings. 
Pleasure and vegetable gardens. Orchard. 
3%, ACRES 
FREEHOLD. £9,250. VACANT POSSESSION 


Particulars from the Agents, as above. 


Shrubbery. 


SCOTLAND 
WELL-KNOWN SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE OF ABOUT 
6,500 ACRES 


COMFORTABLE NEWLY DECORATED HOUSE 
in policies of about 7 ACRES. 


Three public rooms, 8 master and guest bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 

Garages. Stabling. Chauffeur’s flat. Entrance lodge. 
Convenient easily shot grouse moor; loch and sea fishing. 
Pigeon shooting. 

First-rate stock and mixed farm available if required. 








Particulars from the Sole Agents, as above. 


WEST SUFFOLK 


In lovely well-wooded undulating country. 


ELMSWELL NEW HALL ESTATE 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL, AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE with 

COMFORTABLE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
in timbered grounds and enjoying extensive views. 
Eight bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, lounge 
hall, cloakroom. Main electricity. Central heating. 
HOME FARM 
with extensive buildings including Attested cowhouse for 
2 Bailiff’s house. Six cottages. Bungalow. 
309 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
Price and particulars from the Sole Agents, as above and 
at Market Place, Stowmarket (Tel. 384/5). 


AN 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


GROsvenor 
1441 





High up in rural surroundings. 


Messrs. W. H. 
Auctioneers: 


Solicitors: MATTHEWS 





Lovely views. 





& Co., 
Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, 


FREEZELAND FARM, NEAR BEXHILL 


Two miles from Sussex coast. 


Singularly charming miniature Estate of abeut 30 acres in a lovely setting. 


Some years ago a medium- 
sized house was commenced 
and is in parts constructed to 
first floor level. A_ con- 
siderable quantity of valuable 
materials are in the property 
and included in the sale. 
Finely laid out gardens 
with hard court and excel- 
lent kitchen garden. 
Old-world cottage residence 
in first-rate order and 
beautifully appointed. Two 
beds., bath., 2 reception. 
Main — servi Central 
heating. 
Barn. Pasture, 
and woodland. 





Garage. 
arable 


For Sale Privately or by Auction on Thursday, October !4, 1948 


Central House, Finsbury Sq., E.C.2. 
ols 





HILLAND, HEADLEY, HAMPSHIRE 


On the outskirts of Headley village between Alton and Haslemere. 
London one hour. 


passes the property. 


Charming Small Estate 
with attractive House, 
part dating back to the 
17th century. 
Facing due south, 350 feet 
up. Perfect seclusfon. 
Seven bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms 
with panelling. Main ser- 
vices. Central heating 
throughout. Aga cooker. 
THREE COTTAGES IN 
HAND. 
buildings. Garage 
Well laid out 
gardens with hard court. 
Pasture and arable land. 
Valuable woodland. 
OVER 110 ACRES 


Farm 
and stabling. 


For Sale Privately or by Auction on October 13, 1948 


Solicitors: Messrs. THICKNESSE & HULL, 5. 
Sole Agents: WILSON «& Co., oe ‘Mount Street, W. 





Frequent bus service 


, Little College 7g $.W.1. 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





AUCTION 


Colchester 2 miles 
“ MARYLANDS,”’ KINGSFORD 
Modern style Country "Residence. Attractive 
double-fronted elevation facing south. Well- 
arranged accommodation includes square 
entrance hall, drawing room, dining room, 
gent’s cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, maid’s bed- 
room, bathroom, kitchen. Central heating. 





Main electricity. Modern drainage. Attrac- 
tive pleasure gardens. Productive kitchen 
gardens and about 25 acres in all. Freehold 


with Vacant Possession. For Sale by Auction 
October 6, 1948. Further particulars from 
GHT & C 


, WR . 








146, High Street, Colchester. ‘Phone: 3171. 
TO LET 
AST SUFFOLK. [Ipswich 17 miles, Nor- 


wich 23 miles. By direction of Colonel 
the Lord Henniker. To be let on lease. 
Thornham Hall, an attractive medium-sized 
Residence with small park. Charmingly 
situated in the centre of the estate.—For full 
particulars apply: Messrs. BIDWELL & Sons, 
Chartered Surveyors and — Agents. Head 
Office: 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge; and Ely, 
Ipswich, and 49, St. James’s Street, London, 
8. Ww. 

ouTH WEST. Unfurnished Flat to let 

in Tudor Manor House. Main electricity 


and water. Five rooms, also kitchen, bath- 
room, boxrooms. Old-world grounds.—Box 
1004. 





WANTED _ 


OME COUNTIES. Hampshire prefer- 
red. Wanted to rent for a term of years, 
Unfurnished Self-contained Accommodation, 
possibly small wing in country house, for 
married couple week-ends and legal vacations. 
—-Box 1002. 
JEST OF SCOTLAND. South-west 
preferred. Wanted to purchase, large 
Hill Farm in conjunction with arable area 
suitable for maintaining a large herd of 
Galloway cattle and Black-faced sheep.— 
Particulars, price, ete., to Box 1005. 


FOR SALE 


ERKS MARKET TOWN. Newbury, on 
high ground, 2 miles main line station and 
town. Compact labour-saving House with 
ounds and paddock of 64 acres. 5 beds., 
ath, 3 recep., kitchen, 2 garages. All main 
services, radiators. Hard and grass tennis 
courts. Modern bungalow cottage available. 
For sale with possession.—Recommended by 
DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Newbury. 
(Tel.: 1.) 
OURNEMOUTH. Branksome Park. An 
excellent Freehold Residence in attrac- 
tive grounds, comprising 7 self-contained 
flats (central heating), all let. Net income 
£1,173. Price £12,500.—HARVEY NICHOLS 
AND Co., Estate Agency, 120, Commercial 
Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 1056. 
ELSTREE. Freehold Detached spacious 
House, 4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms (one 
oak panelled), large landing, bathroom, lava- 
tory, lounge hall, cloakroom, h. and c., kitchen 
and scullery. Large well- ke pt ge n. , Garage. 
Near station. £2,550. el. Els. 


LYN VALLEY, via ey "her Sale 

by private treaty. ‘“Glanywern,’’ a choice 
Country Residence of character in a sheltered 
position having southern aspect with river- 
side garden and meadow, beautifully wooded 
slopes, in all nearly 5 acres. Lengthy reach of 
trout fishing. Tennis court. The picturesque 
House contains spacious lounge, dining room, 
morning room, kitchen (Aga cooker, Stay- 
bright double drainer), cloakroom, lavatory 
and w.c., 5 bedrooms (2 with h. and c.), 
luxuriously appointed bathroom, workroom, 
boxroom and w.c., secondary bathroom. 
Greenhouse. Kitchen garden. Two garages. 
VACANT POSSESSION.—Permit to view 
(photographs available) from H. V. 
KITCHING, Chartered Surveyor and Land 
Agent, Wrexham. AS 

OUDHURST, KENT. 17th-Century 

Country Residence completely modern- 
ised, with glorious views. Lounge, dining 
room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms. Central heating. 
Beam ceilings. Garage. One acre. Freehold 
£6,350 or offer.—RANDALL & Sons, hatham 
(3203). 
































UILDFORD. Exceptionally attractive 
House in first-class order, labour-saving 

and fitted with all conveniences. Hall, 2 
reception, 5 beds. Garage for two. Main ser- 
vices. Greenhouse. Fully matured garden. 
Price only £6,950.—WALLIS & WALLIS, 146-7, 
High Street, Guildford, and at Lewes. 

ERTHSHIRE. Attractive stone-built 

House, beautifully situated overlooking 
loch, 4 mile from village, standing in own 
ground of about 30 acres mostly in natural 
woodland state. Contains large entrance hall 
with cloakroom, 3 public rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, staff room, 
good compact offices, kitchen with Aga cooker 
and domestic boiler. Main electricity. Garage. 
Charming cottage, containing 2 public rooms, 
2 bedrooms, kitchen and bathroom. Main 
electricity. Fishing and boat rights on loch. 
Freehold. Vacant Possession. Offers over 
£8,500.—Rox 1003. 

ORLOCK (W. SOMERSET). 

private treaty. Exceptionally attractive 
Freehold Residential Property, occupying a 
delightful situation with extensive views. Three 
rec., 7 beds., 2 baths., excellent offices. All 
main services. Good cottage, stabling and 
garage. Pleasure grounds, tennis lawn, 
orchard, etc., in all nearly 4 acres. Vacant 
Possession.—Apply: CHANIN & THOMAS, 
Minehead. 

ALISBURY. In a high and 

situation, enjoying extensive views. 
Gentleman’s Residence, in Georgian style, 
extremely well built. Accommodation com- 
prises: Entrance hall, cloakroom, study, 
lounge, dining room, exceJlent domestic offices, 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, dressing room. 
Double garage. Outbuildings. Garden and 
grounds of about 3 acres. Two valuable 











For sale by 





secluded 


DAMS, RENCH & WRIGHT, Bourne- 

mouth, and Dorset (6 town offices); Coun- 

try Office: Broadstone (Tel. 555), Dorset. 

Fullest illus. parties. and plans prepared. Will 
owners and purchasers kindly note. 

“ AGENTS FOR THE SOUTH.” Proper- 

ties available and required. Vahuiations, 








sales, managements.—CURTIS & WATSON, 
Alton, Hants. Tel. 2261. 
SHTEAD, LEATHERHEAD AND 
DISTRICT. CHAS. OSENTON & CoO. 


(W. L. LAMDEN, F.A.I.), Members of the Char- 
tered Auctioneers and Estate Agents Institute, 
86, North Street, Leatherhead (Tel. 3001/2), 
96, The Street, Ashtead. Tel.: Ashtead 2382. 
ATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND. 
Fortt, Hatt & Bitiines for details of 
all available properties in Somerset, Wilts 
and Gloucester. Country Estates, Residences 
and Farms, Town Houses.—Agency Offices: 
3, Burton Street, Bath. Tel. 4268. 
ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. GippY 
AND GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Sunning- 
dale (Tel.: Ascot 73), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). 
ERKS AND SURROUNDING COUN- 
TIES. Town and Country Properties of 
al] types. & POLE, 23, Market Place, 
Reading (Tel. 3378), also at Caversham and 
Wokingham (incorporating WaTTs & Son). 
UCKS. Details of Residential Properties 
now available on application to HETHER- 
INGTON & SECRETT, F.A.1., Estate Offices, 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249), and Gerrards Cross 
(Tel. 2094), and at London, W.5. 























ONSULT Marcus KING, F.A.I., of Cray- 
ford, Kent, 7 ialist in Sales, Surveys, 
and Valuations. Tel.: Bexleyheath 3333. 





OTSWOLDS, also Berks, Oxon and Wilts. 








building plots.—Agents: MYDDELTON AND HOBBS & CHAMBERS, The Land Agents, 

MAJOR, 25, 71,4 Street, Salisbury. Tel.: Estate Agents and Auctioneers, Cirencester 
Salisbury 4211/2 (Tel. 838 and 63), Faringdon (Tel. 2113). _ 
OUTH CORNWALL, 2 miles west of ROYDON AND DISTRICT. Property 


Looe, 1939-built Residence in one acre; 
incomparable sea views. Seven bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms. Mains electricity, central heating. 
Several outhouses, garage. Noted masterpiece 
in pre-war buildings, £12,500. Or would be 
sold with 140-acre good Stock Farm, £24,750. 
—Write BLACKHURST, Allhays, Talland, near 
Looe, Cornwall. 


SURREY (Between Guildford and Epsom). 

Exceptionally fine modern detached half- 
tiled Cottage Residence with lattice windows. 
Completely secluded in lovely garden about 
one acre, yet within easy walk of station with 
fast trains to Waterloo, London Bridge and 
Victoria. Four double bedrooms, 2 large 
reception, study, sun loggia, expensively 
equipped domestic offices. Large garage. 
Parquet floors, brick fireplaces and other 
features. Highly recommended at £7,250 by 
MoorRE & Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton. Tel.: 
Wallington 2606 (Folio 5899). 


Wits AND DORSET BORDERS. In 

beautiful country. For Sale, picturesque 
Old Cottage in small hamlet 5 
bury, high up. Two sitting, 
kitchen, etc. Main water and electric light. 
Medium-sized garden. Price only £3,400. 
Photos.—Agents: MYDDELTON & MAJorR, 
Salisbury. 


ESTATE AGENTS 


A “UNIQUE METHOD OF REPAY- 
MENT secures minimum annual outlay 
combined with substantial Life Assurance 
Protection. Effective interest rate 2} per cent. 
with maximum relief from Income Tax.—Full 
details on application, stating (1) Amount 
required, (2) present age, (3) type of property: 
TREGER & WELLS LIMITED, Insurance and 
Mortgage Brokers, Broadway, Stoneleigh, 
Epsom, Surrey (Ewell 5980). 

HE TERM “LICENSED VALUER” is 

not a qualification, but merely a legal 
obligation. Almost anyone can take out a 
licence for valuing. Trustees, solicitors and 
others are advised that membership of the 
Valuers, Surveyors and Estate Agents Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., 3-4, Clement’s Inn, Strand, 
entails adherence to a strict code of profes- 
sional conduct, implies professional qualifica- 








miles Shaftes- 
3 bed., bath., 











tions, and is indicated by the mo caus 
letters ‘“‘F.V.A.’’ (Fellow) and “A.V. 
(Associate). 





CENTRAL EAST ANGLIA Agents: 
PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


available and wanted. Valuations for 











Probate. Property management a speciality. 
—W. ASTON & Co. (L. A. ASTON, J.P., 
F.A.L.P.A.), a Approach, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. Tel.: THO. 1028. 
EVON sail 8.W. COUN (TIE 5 For 
Selected List of PROPERTIES.—RIPpon 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter. Tel. 3204. 
ORSET and NEW FOREST. Country 
Houses with 3-8 bedrooms urgently 


required for large number of bona fide buyers. 
Advantageous sale quickly assured. Details 
to: TWEEDALE & RILEY, Wimborne (Tel. 
500/1), Ferndown (Tel. 355), Christchurch 
(Tel. 1360), and New Milton (Tel. 1343). 

SSEX. DOUGLAS ALLEN & CO., F.A.L.P.A., 

Surveyors and Valuers. Properties for 

Sale in Town, Country and Seaside positions. 
Vendors and Purchasers are invited to contact 
Head Office: 40-424, Woodford Avenue, Gants 
Hill, Ilford (Valentine 7300-6454); 6, Cliff 
Town Road, Southend-on-Sea (Southend 
49823); 813, London Road, Westcliff-on-Sea 
(Leigh 77256); 218, Leigh Road, Leigh-on- 
Sea "(Leigh 78709): 20, High Street, Barking- 
side (VALentine 4130); 9, Station Road, Up- 
minster (Upminster 2333). 

OR the DISPOSAL or PURCHASE of 

PROPERTY in the SOUTH-WESTERN 

COUNTIES, whether Cottage, Mansion, Farm 
or Hotel, the PERSONAL SERVICE of 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, F.A.L.P.A., is 
readily available. ’Phone: 434, Yeovil, Somer- 
set, or 166, Basingstoke, Hants. 


IF YOU WISH TO BUY OR SELL a 

Country Residence, Estate, Farm, or 
Sporting Property, consult the specialists and 
leading Agents. All inquiries will receive 
expert attention. No charge whatever is made 
in the event of no sale.—K. JACKSON-BEESTON, 
Estate Offices, Allestree, Derby. Tel.: Derby 
57612 (2 lines). 

RISH SPORTING PROPERTIES, 

Estates, Farms, Factories, Hotels and City 
Investments. All vendors and purchasers of 
properties should consult STOKES & QUIRKE, 
Auctioneers and Valuers, who have a large 
Empire clientele on their books. London 
Office: 85, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, 
London, W.1 (Tel.: MAYfair 3113/5775), also 
at 33, Kildare Street, Dublin, and at Clonmel 
and Fethard, Co. Tipperary. Valuations made 
for Probate, Fire Assessing, Insurance, etc. 
Estates managed. 














NTENDING PURCHASERS should com- 
municate with us before incurring any 
expense in the purchase of Residential Farms 
which are offered for sale in Eire. We will 
supply all the information required, and will 
treat all inquiries with strictest confidence. 
No purchase, no fee.—LUPTON BROTHERS, 
Auctioneers and Valuers, Templemore, Co. 
Tipperary, Eire. "Phone: Templemore 18. 
RELAND  BartrersBy & CO., Estate 
Agents (Established 1815), F.A.L, 39, 
Westmorland Street, Dublin, invite inquiries 
from persons desirous of purchasing Sporting 
Properties and Residential Farmlands in 
Ireland. Details free on application. 
ENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1153. 
LE!ICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS.— 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. Green, 
F.R.1.C.S.,_ F.A.I.), Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Market Harborough (Est. 1809). 
IDLAND COUNTIES. Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire, Northants. For available 
Houses, Estates and Farms, apply: FARREN’S, 
and Agent Rugby. 


























EX. ailable Properties in 
Mid-Sussex—BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.L., 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath. Tel. 91. 
NOe THEA COUNTIES. = Surveyors, 
Valuers and Auctioneers with over 35 
years’ exceptional experience.——B. W. BELTON 
AND C OMPANY, LTpD., 2, Park Square, Leeds 1, 
Tel. 27757. 
ORTH DEVON. Westward Ho! Bideford 
and North Devon generally. Particulars 
of Furnished or Unfurnished RESIDENCES, 
ESTATES and FARMS of BLACKMOREs, 
Bideford, Devon. 


N. HERTS AND BORDERS. 











~ GEORGE 





JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Est. 1846), 
Chartered Surveyors, Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers Residential and Agricultural 
Properties. Sales, Surveys and Valuations. 
Tel. 18. And at Stevenage (Tel. 184). 
RUMSEY & RUMSEY, Country Dept.. 

111, Old Christchurch Road, \ Bourne- 


mouth (’Phone 7080, 5 lines), and 10 branches, 
negotiate the disposal and acquisition of 
country residential properties, farms and 
small holdings, and will be glad to hear from 
owners or potential purchasers. 

COTLAND. . states, Shootings and Fish- 

ings for Sale. Valuations made and reports 
given on all classes of Heritable Property.— 
F. F. BRADSHAW, Land Agent, Hay Lodge, 
Nairn (357). 


HROPSHIRE, Border counties and North 








Wales. For Residences, Farms, etc., write 
the Principal Agents: HALL, WwW ATERIDGE AND 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 





SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. For 
details of all available Residential Agri- 
cultural Properties consult R. B. TAYLOR 
AND Sons, 16, Princes St., Yeovil (Te!. 817- 
8), and at Sherborne and Bridgwater. Prin- 
cipal Agents for the South-Western Counties. 
OUTHERN ENGLAND AND EAST 
ANGLIA. MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAy, 
28, Victoria Street, Westminster, 5:W.1 (and 
at 8, Quarry Street, Guildford). Sales of 

Estates, Farms and C ountry Houses, 
URREY. Property in all parts of the 
K. MoOoRE & C 0., Surveyors, 


County.—W. 
Carshalton. Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lines 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIES. 

JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, speci: al- 
ise in High-class Residences and E states, eaens 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 


SUSSEX. . For Seas 























For Seaside and © ountry a Soaps r- 

tied in all parts of the County, apply 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 52, Church Road, 
Hove (Tel.: Hove 4055). Head Office: Sloane 
Square, 8 S.W. L, 


WESTERN COUNTIES. CHAMBERL AINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, Imperial 
Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 53439), 42, Castle 
Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). (“THE 
AGENTS FOR THE WEST.’’) 
WiItts, HANTS AND DORSET. Proper- 
ties for sale or to purchase in this area.— 
Write to MYDDELTON & MaJoR, F.A.1., Estate 
Agents, 25, High Street, Salisbury. 
YORKSHIRE. WARD, Ray & Co., Midland 
Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property 
Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and Land 
Agents. Tel. Shipley 51234 (3 lines). 
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ood, Agents, Wesdo, (10 lines) 
London.” e e 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
LONGNOR HALL MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
A NOTED CHARLES I! HOUSE COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING. 
built in 1670 by an ancestor of the present owner MODERN SEPTIC TANK DRAINS. 
To be Sold with be 67 Acres and Extensive outbuildings including farmery for 
Three Cottages. small home dairy herd. 
The house stands in a small park which is “ E 
intersected for 700 yards by a trout stream and Freehold “Tein (except 
faces full south. . 
Hall, 4-5 panelled reception rooms. Recommended as an exceptional property. 
First floor: 6 bed., 4 bath and 3 dressing rooms, Sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, 
8 secondary bedrooms and 2 more bathrooms Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (7775) 
THE MANOR HOUSE, By direction of Sir Aubrey Metcalfe. BETWEEN LIPHOOK AND 
. SONNING-ON-THAMES, BERKS. EAST KENT HASLEMERE 
Reading 3 miles, Twyford 2% miles, London 35 miles. Near the Coast. 
5 rae os LITTLE MONGEHAM HOUSE, NEAR DEAL 
ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED RESIDENCE 
ab Two reception, 5 bedrooms, 3 bath, Aga cooker, central 
ue heating. Garage. Own electricity, modern drainage. 
ns Outbuildings, gardens and kitchen garden. Cottage. 
‘ill ABOUT 5% ACRES 
ns VACANT POSSESSION except for the cottage. 
:S, Auction at Deal on Wednesday, October 20, 1948 
0. Joint Auctioneers: WORSFOLD & HAYWARD, 11, Queen 
Street, Deal, Kent, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. 
HAYLING ISLAND Bak 
ini aTHE MANOR ee sccntias oan Four miles Havant Station, frequent trains to Waterloo. Enchanting Period Farmhouse with Cottage and 
“4 Yompletely modernised, containin; ' s, ‘ci 7 irect ses ame Acres. 
; 13 bedrooms, bathrooms, complete offoes, Central heat: | EXCELENT MODERN HOUSE TS beds Tiel ste 
" ing. Main water, electricity and drainage. Garages, out- | with basins), 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiards | Hall, dining room, lounge, Aga cooker, 4 bed. (2 with 
- belie, Soe =. and music rooms, excellent offices. basins), 2 Y: — a — — large ballroom, 
- i 3 gues’ Ss’ bedrooms an athroom. 
* The walled kitchen garden —- ee wnt cottage | All main services. Central heating. Entirely seckided 
‘ quhent tian teens te pars hag sinensis heaton sb eensneteggpiony _ —. Main electricity and water, Septic, tank drains. Part 
° rooms, bathroom, offices. Let and producing £90. Lodge with main services and bathroom. “REAL’’ tennis | Central heating. Zarages, Siabiing, ou oulldings. Excellen 
le A valuable area of Agricultural Land of about 8¥,acres court. modern cottage. Lovely garéens, 2 paddocks and arable. 
8, Two grass enclosures and a small orchard. For sale by auction on October 20 at Haylin 
For Sale by Auction in Lots at Reading (unless sold teland (unless sold privately meanwhile) FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
in privately) on Tuesday, October 12, 1948. : : 
I, Joint Auctioneers : NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading | Joint Auctioneers: LAWRENCE & Co., Regal House, Hay- | Recommended by Joint Sole Agents: Cuprrr & West, 
: (Tel. 4441) and Joon D.Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, ling Island, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Haslemere, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square 
ms London, W.1. Square, London, W.1. London, W.1. (21,889) 
35 
IN 16, ARCADE STREET, 30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
1. Bn nig’ B HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
a pswic { MA Yfair 5411 
rd 
rs PRELIMINARY NOTICE OF AUCTION tosis ae By direction of Sir John Bayley. GENTLEMAN’S UNIQUE FARM IN WEST 
: ear coal privately), Desirable, snail redne | EAST COURT, RAMSGATE, KENT | pastarrrrui Gib Basion nea te re naeTeR 
HOUSE, WHISSENDINE, OAKHAM, RUTLAND. | enjoying glorious, unobstructed sea views, 4 mile Dumpton | and charm with wealth of exposed oak, yet fitted up-to- 
E Fine situation in heart of hunting country, contains 3 Park Station. date conveniences. Gate house. Modern cottage with 
“ reception, 5 principal, 2 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. bathroom. Ample buildings. Pretty but inexpensive 
d Partial central heating; all mains. Inexpensive gardens and garden. 54 ACRES, mostly rich pasture. For Sale, 
al paddocks. 9 ACRES. ee cme gd as, 3 Freehold £19,250, including Dairy Herd, Implements 
S reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms; cottages. Fine and Crops. Possession.—Woopcocks, London Office. 
; ee soy and other stabling. Garages 5 and 6 cars. IMME- 2 
5 DIATE POSSESSION OF PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE. A very charming property 
s: Rest later.—Illustrated particulars and conditions of sale, USSEX, 58 ACRES (8 delightful woodland, remainder 
. Woopcocks, 30, St. George St., London, W.1. ; a and arable), DELIGHTFUL HOUSE beauti- 
2 ully situated with drive entrance (7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
. Essex « GUSPOLK. BORDERS — FASCINATING me a petite in most yA eo = gar- 
, , dens with ornamental water, etc. Ample buildings with 
7 = pat ne yng es ot ne hl cowshed, boxes, ete. Entrance iolen. Very Choice 
“7 bape 1 Reber ibarn regia rio xi gg ad ictus 4 “a Property at £15,000 Freehold. P. ion.—Woop- 
i- tiled bathroom; main electricity, water; central heating; cocks, London Office 
s garage; beautiful old English gardens; 2¥, ACRES. Stream ; 8, L e. 
i FREEHOLD £6,500; possession. Apply Ipswich Office. ant © cue pnts with extensive views. 
’ BORDER: 1} miles station, Tun- 
- SOUTHWOLD 4 MILES, SAXMUNDHAM 9 (3 miles | THIS CHOICE MARINE RESIDENCE, BY AUCTION, bridge Wells 9. CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 
h over glorious open country to the sea). CHARMING AT RAMSGATE COMMERCIAL HOTEL, ON | OF CHARACTER, 3 reception, 8 bed. and dressing 
‘ Se © i =4 won eager ig od — ns WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1948, AT 3 P.M. yaar 3 a maids’ sitting, ““Aga’’ cooker. Central 
: m; main me » i , me Jlectricity > i P 
c prise Brgy ot] pt Annes apple pie on er. FREEHOLD = anercom oa ——. EastiEy & Co., Paignton, Devon. and peddesk.. 6 ACRES. oa ‘Geitenss Gabeae 4 ae 
Tr £3,950; IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. Strongly recom- | [Illustrated Particulars and Conditions of sale of the |cars. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION.—Woopcocks, 
i- mended. Ipswich Office. Auctioneers, WoopcocKs, 30, St. George St., London, W.1. | London Office. 
















































































and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 


| | sausnune WOOLLEY & WALLIS 
yf IN THE BEAUFORT COUNTRY 


© BY AUCTION OCTOBER 20, 1948 





VACANT POSSESSION 


x -CENTURY MANSION OF MODERATE 
: A UNIQUE AGRICULTURAL AND ized 


RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


SIZE (in course of reconstruction). 


% PINKNEY PARK 500 ACRES 


VALUABLE STANDING TIMBER. 


SUITABLE FOR PEDIGREE CATTLE OR 
1 HORSE BREEDING. 
B Good range of loose boxes. Model dairy. 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS 


Particulars, 10/- per copy. 
ATTRACTIVE MINOR RESIDENCE 


" Solici st 23ere AWN ‘Ke . ‘ 
e (seen at left of courtyard). Solicitors: Messrs. PAYNE, HIcKS BrACH & CO. 


10, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2 





d 
y A manager’s house, 5 lodges and cottages. ; 
y manager use. ges an ges ‘Aero Pictorial Limited . 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.I. 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON--BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


FOX & SONS 


AND AGENTS 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.0.S. F.A. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.8., A.A.I. 

BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES A. KILVINGTO 








Long River Frontage with private concrete landing 
stage, deep water anchorage. Boat house. 


This very charming residence, beautifully constructed 

regardless of expense and in perfect order throughout. 

Five principal bedrooms, dressing room, 3 fitted bathrooms, 

3 servants’ rooms and batbroom, 2 good attic rooms, 

4 reception rooms, staff sitting room, excellent domestic 
offices. Handsome polished oak staircase. 


Central heating. Aga cooker. Main electricity. Good 

garage for 3-4 cars with two self-contained maisonettes over. 

Exceptionally delightful gardens and grounds in perfect 

order, including lawns, shrubbery, woodland, kitchen 

garden and orchard, etc., the whole extending to an area 
of about. 


17 ACRES 


ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE PROPERTIES ON THE BEAUTIFUL BEAULIEU RIVER 


Of exceptional charm and character. Commanding beautiful views across the River to the Solent and Isle of Wight. 





Price £19,500. 90 years of lease unexpired at nominal ground rent of 6/- per annum. 
For appointments to view, apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





By Direction »f T. P. Parker, Esq. 


attractive 
Stoke 


The important and most 
Freehold Residential Property, 


Wood House, near Hambledon. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Two miles from Hambledon, 16 miles from Winchester, 20 miles Southampton, 14 miles Portsmouth. 


Beautiful, well-kept pleasure gardens with 

lawns, rose garden and rockeries. Kitchen 

garden. Paddocks. The whole extending to 
an area of about 


2% 





Sa 


3 PRA St 


Y, 
Situate in the Meon Valley district amidst some 23% ACRES 


of the most undulating country in the county 
and commanding delightful and extensive views. 
Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, entrance hall, seryants’ sitting room, 
cloakroom, excellent domestic offices. 


Vacant Possession of the residence, gardens, 
grounds, bungalow and outbuildings on com- 
pletion of purchase; the pair of cottages and 
the entrance lodge are occupied by employees 
on service tenancies. The paddock is let. 


To be Sold by Auction at the Royal Hotel, 

Southampton, on Wednesday, November 3, 

1948, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold 
privately). 


Own electricity. Good water supply. Garages. 
Stabling. Outhouses. Farmery. Two cottages. 
Bungalow. Entrance lodge. 





Solicitors: Messrs. LAMPORT, BASSETT & HiscocK,{46, The Avenue, Southampton. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 





Just on the market. 


NEAR LYMINGTON, HAMPSHIRE 


Three miles from Brockenhurst Golf Course. Occupying a very nice position commanding 
beautiful views over the New Forest to ihe Isle of Wight. 


EAST SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful position, on high ground, commanding extensive views over undu- 
lating countryside. Omnibuses pass the property. About 4 mile South of Staplecross. 
Robertsbridge Station 34 miles. Hastings 8 miles. London 52 miles. 


For Sale, with Possession 


The charming pictur- 
the very attractive and 


esque old-world Cottage 


comfortable Residence Residence 

fitted with all modern is brick built with attrac- 
conveniences. tive whitewashed and 

Four bedrooms, dressing partly tile-hung elevations, 

room, bathroom, lounge has_ tiled roof, and a 

2° ft. 3in. by 14ft. 3in. proportion of old oak beams. 


Five bedrooms, bathroom, 
entrance hall, lounge, gar- 
den room, 2 other reception, 
kitchen, separate w.c. 
Main electricity. Excellent 


dining room, study or bed- 

room, excellent kitchen and 
good domestic offices. 

Main electricity and power. 


Co.’s yas Ss and water. 4 
“pee, g panes mes water. Modern drainage. 
Garage. Several usefu mbes ; sa ; 
sheds Small attractive formal 
. gardens, inexpensive to 


Inexpensive grounds 0 


maintain, comprising lawns, 
ABOUT ONE ACRE 


flower beds and_ borders. 





Hasyn Ge 


PRICE £7,850 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines) 





For particulars apply: Bournemouth Apply: 





MID-SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful secluded position within a few minutes’ walk of main line station. Haywards Heath 34 miles, Brighton 11 miles, London 41 miles. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Recently re-decorated and in excellent order. Six pr incipal 
b edrooms (5 h. & c.), 2 maids’ rooms, 2 bathrooms, magni- 
ficent lounge, study, 
oom, excellent domestic offices, 


cloakroom, dining 


room. 


drawing room, 
sitting 
Gardener’s cottage. 


. maids’ 
Ga rage for 4 cars. Good stabling. 


All main services. 


Delightful gardens and grounds inclu ding lawns, flowe 

' r 

beds, tennis lawn, fish pond, orchard and walled kitchen 
garden, in all about 4% ACRES 





VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £10,500 FREEHOLD 


Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





Bournemouth 6300 
(5 lines) 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 


Telegrams : 
(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


“ Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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To oe HARRODS 


Telegrams: West Byfleet 


“Estate, Harrods, London” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 and Haslemere 


— 





Auction October 19 (if not previously sold privately). 


BORROW HOUSE, CHURT, SURREY c.1 


Picked position in the heart of Surrey’s beautiful commonland, close to the famous “‘Devil’s Jumps,’’ Frensham Ponds and other famous scenic areas. 


EXCELLENT MODERN RESIDENCE t 
Three reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 
bathrooms. 

Company’s services and power. Modern drainage. 
Cottage (let), garages. Good gardens and lovely but 
inexpensive grounds. 

Also JUMPS HOUSE (close by), attractive Colonial- 
style residence. Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. 

Company’s electricity and water. Modern drainage. 
Own gardens and grounds. 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 20 ACRES. 

: SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN TWOJLOTS. : 
BORROW HOUSE JUMPS HOUSE 
Solicitors: Messrs. POTTER CRUNDWELL & BRIDGE, Farnham. 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34/36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Extn. 810), and 56a, High Street, Haslemere (Tel. 953/4). 











Auction October 26 (if not previously sold privately). 
OLD TREES, KINGSWOOD, SURREY c.1 


‘ AN EXCELLENTLY APPOINTED 
s MODERN RESIDENCE OF MOST ATTRACTIVE 
4 ELEVATIONS. 


= a RA ack 






Peaceful wooded setting, easy reach of town. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms and billiards room, 6 bedrooms. 
2 bathrooms. 


PERS 


Main services, central heating. 
Double garage. Charmingly laid out garden. 


Hard tennis court. 
Kitchen garden, belt of woodland. 


ABOUT 2 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD,{VACANT POSSESSION. 





Solicitors: Messrs. DAVENPORT, LYONS & BARKER, 36, Soho Sq., W.1. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34/36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (KENsington 1490. Extn. 810). 
Auction October 11 (if not previously sold privately). On Outskirts of OLD-WORLD SURREY TOWN c.3 

Willowhale Cottage, Aldwick, Bognor Regis, Sussex c.2 Pleasant position on high ground and just over one hour from London. 
OR Fs The subject of an illustrated CHARMING 4 


article in the *‘Ideal Homes’’ RESIDENCE 
Magazine. 





designed by architect and 
in excellent order. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 10 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
Main _ services. Central 
heating. 
Double garage. Beautiful 


Fascinating fS5th-century 
Cottage, skilfully restored 
and modernised, close to 
buses, shops and _= sea. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room. Co.’s service, main gardens and grounds with 
drainage, central heating. secealen a 

“a . . double tennis court. 
Garage. ( harming gardens, Kitchen garden, fruit trees 
about % OF AN ACRE. Paddock a 


VACANT POSSESSION IN ALL NEARLY 
FREEHOLD. 4 ACRES. 





Auctioneers: Messrs. WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, Bognor Regis (Tel. 1180) and FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 34/36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. HARRODS LTD., 34/36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. 
Extn. 809). Extn. 807). 


FAVOURITE NEWBURY DISTRICT c.4 Auction October 12 (if not previously sold privately). 
Within easy reach of station. CAIRNSMORE, CAMBERLEY, SURREY ¢.3 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


| With lounge hall, 3-4 recep- in select residential area. 
tion rooms, 9 bedrooms, Easy reach station, buses, 

basins h., and c., 3_bath- shops and Golf Course. 
rooms, complete offices. 








r ¥ Lounge hall, 3 reception 
Co.’s water and_ electric rooms, billiards room, 8 
light. Modern drainage. bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
Content heating. Main services. Centra 
bl d Useful heating. 
Stabling and garage. Usefu SS 
outbuildings. Garages, etc. 
Completely screened by 
terraced and well timbered 


Charming but inexpensive 
. : gardens. 


grounds, tennis courts, 
kitchen garden, etc. ABOUT 2 ACRES 
IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES. ONLY £12,000 FREEHOLD Solicitors: Messrs. PENNINGTON & SONS, 64, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. Auctioneers: 


HARRODS LTD., 34/36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KE Nsington 1490, HARRODS LTD., 34/36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. 
Frtn. 806). Frtn. 810). 











Auction October 26 (if not sold privately) 
BUCKTHORN HILL, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX c.2 


FASCINATING ELIZABETHAN STYLE 
RESIDENCE 
standing 600 ft. up, close to the Golf Course, and in a truly \ 
enchanting setting. Enjoying what is probably the finest ° 7 = ite ee 
view in the County. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, sun lounge, 9 bedrooms, 2 dressing- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Complete central heating. Company’s water, own elec- 
tricity (main available). Modern drainage, heated garages 
for 3. 
Greenhouses, 4 excellent cottages. 
Magnificent terraced gardens sloping to the south. Colour- 
ful flower gardens, lawns, water gardens, rockery, walled 
fruit and kitchen gardens, woodland and arable, about 
23 ACRES. 


. 





FREEHOLD, VACANT POSSESSION OF THE 
WHOLE 





Solicitor: J. J. MCINTYRE, Esq., 196/7, St. Stephens House, Victoria Embankment, S.W.1. 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34/36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 
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Everyone has 





someone worth 


saving for! 


INVEST IN NATIONAL SAVINGS 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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NEVER FADES FROM 
PAROZONED LINENS 


This is important in these days 
of necessary economy, for Paro- 
zone maintains the pristine 
freshness and spotless beauty 
of linens throughout the longer 
life. which present austerity 
demands. 





In every corner of the home too, 
Parozone preserves a shining 
brightness and, in thus making 
the most of what you 
have, plays a vital 
part in the National 


NIVZINE 








DOES MORE THAN BLEACH 


HEAD OFFICE : GLASGOW, and at LONDON and NOTTINGHAM 






































































bd bed bd bd ed dP Pe Pee be be be bet hee bee SUPERBA REDDER IY 
e.e Po Pe Pe be oe be wd Spel pe pes ot 25° 
MOTOR ABDULLA = ?sh:ixhsiss Seisiesess 4 
LAWN MOWERS No.7 PETE: S232235 
oH sonuaee setete: 
LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE ;, : P =*5 yecenae ofeees 
HIGH GRADE REPAIRS A larger, finer cigarette for 23: ofete! ° 
pe the Virginia smoker 23 sits! UM 
OVERHAULS EXECUTED hs *f: 
20 for 3/10 ELD 3 °: “ 
KIRKWOOD BROS. \ 8 Suet 
1053 London Rd., Thornton Heath RPP et bt bt be bt he 2: 3: a 
Surrey ofe es TROTOSTINE 
Telephone: THO 4780 oes 3 mF 
a ; “for THOSE OCCASIONS” CCELY 
° : 
secccececesss HM — 
SEPENDABITTY SIE The BLACKNELL 
eo? 
e* 
: PIG ARK 
For considerably over a Century we have done : 
our best to serve the Country’s Agricultural 4 ine 
interests. We now invite enquiries for se 
Cattle Cribs and Field Gates. > 
» 
J 
+ 
e 
° 
°° 
,° 
a 
J 
e ° 
e , y 
" s « e*%e fa 
Strongly Made. Well wetetcese wigs _— 
designed. Durable. stee sist Note these points . . 
otetetects @ Size 7ft. Gin. x 6ft. x 6ft. to riage 
sesesete® erg -* , egg 
Seseseces @ lin. Timber floor on I gin. x 3in. joists 
sosesetetes @ Louvre ventilation in rear 
Ste St bo Sad @ 2in. outside framing 
vesececete ts @ 2in. x 4in. Skids complete with towing 
rtaratetete® - rings 
» Setete® Floor and 
se otetecs rice £23 « 12 .6 Pp 
re tet ete t eg? ‘ é /- extra 
SSPE PSPs ie os Delivered to nearest station England and Wales 
' *e ocetee Send ys nae of Poultry Houses, Green- 
© oe? isi 
Diamond braced. Bolted in three places. ‘° < ee eee eee 
Write for List F 138. Post free. “ 
e. 


GABRIEL,WADE & ENGLISH. 


(Inc. English Bros.ltd.) To. 


WISBECH. 
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(HsB. BLACKNELL 


Dept. C.L. 


UNION STREET, FARNBOROUGH, HANTS 
Telephone : Farnborough 106 
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also available in 


4 Bottles 


9/6 


and large Bottles 


22!- 


Quality unchanged 


Still the Best 


you can buy—Sweet or Dry 











VERMOUTIERS (LONDON) LTD. lV’ IBEX HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.3 





V.V.4ie 
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Announcing 


The KENYA COFFEE SERVICE 


* FINE A LARGE, warming, heartening cup of coffee at 
™ breakfast, or a dainty cup sipped at leisure after 

COFFEE dinner to round off a pleasant meal and give full value to 
agood cigar. But it takes a good blend of coffee to make 

a good cup of coffee. By taking advantage of the Kenya 

Coffee Company’s Postal Service the finest freshly 


ground coffee reaches you regularly. The Special Kenya 
*% FRESHLY Blend costs 2/10 per lb. and is truly a coffee of fine 
ROASTED. flavour blended from the world’s best coffees. Send a 
P/O today, 3/7 including postage, to the address below, 
for a trial supply of 1b. of coffee, and when you have 
tasted it you will wish to join that select group of 
% DELIVERED coffee connoisseurs who receive a regular supply of the 
Kenya Special Blend. 
REGULARLY 


Accounts may be opened for regular supplies. 
Orders of 3 lbs. and over, postage free. 


The KENYA COFFEE COMPANY Ltd. 


30 SLOANE STREET, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: SLOane 9142 








Re 





Limited 


3 WN 


ELECTRIC DRYSHAVER 


. . . because the “ Rabaldo ’’ new shaving principle permits 
the actual cutting blade to touch the skin, and being held 
at the normal “safety razor’’ angle there is no new 
technique tolearn. A really close, speedy and comfortable 
shave is obtained from the start. Makes an ideal gift. 





ppl now 


Chemists, Electric Dealers and Stores, etc. 
difficulty write direct to makers. 


Manufactured by : 


JOHN A. FRANSEN LTD., NORTHWOOD HILLS, MDDX. 


In handsome Leather 


In Presentation Box 
peo £6 17s. Gd. (includ-| Case £8 Se. 6d. (in- ff 
- ae er Lien — we beng peed 
\ ae uarantee months. uarantee months. cy - 


at all good Hairdressers, 


NS 


“i '//Z| SELLING JEWELLERY ? 


As the leading Hatton Garden jewellers we 
can offer the following RECORD PRICES: 
£15-35, Cultured Pearl Necklaces. 
£15-£75, Gold Cigarette Cases. 
£15-50, Solid Silver Tea Sets and Trays. 
£25-£150, Diamond Eternity Rings and 
Watches. 
£15-£25, 18ct. Pocket Watches & Chains 
£2-£5, 22ct. Wedding Rings. 
£20 for £5 Gold Pieces. 
Up to £1,000 for Diamond and Coloured 
Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets &Earrings, 
etc. 


Valuations by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). 


\ 





In case of 


Register your Parcels (cash or offer per 
return) or call at 


M. HAYES & SONS, LTD. 
106, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.Cc.1 
HOLborn 8177 








LOWER PRICES—MORE VARIETY 
eLsoMS Quality “iiss 


‘CHURCHILL’ COLLECTION 
BEST COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS AND NARCISS! 
Eight leading named varieties, including King 
ted, John Evelyn, Inglescombe, Actea, Red 
Guard, Golden Perfection, Red Cross and 
Elsoms’ Golden Triumph. 


10 bulbs of each variety for 40/- 
5 bulbs of each variety for 21/- 


THE ‘ELIZABETH’ COLLECTION OF DARWINS 
BEST EVER TULIPS FOR THE GARDEN 
In ten of the best named varieties, including 
King George, Europe, Allard Pierson, Zulu, 
Moonlight, Blue Bird, Princess Elizabeth, City 
Haarlem, Clara Butt and Harry Veitch. 
10 bulbs of each variety for 35/- 
5 bulbs of each variety for 18/6 
Send 1d. stamp for catalogue showing full range. 
If your choice is sold out 
we will send nearest available. 


ELSOMS (SPALDING) LTD., DEPT. 22 
SPALDING, LINCS. 

















“NO DISHONOURABLE 
NAME” 


Compiled and Edited 
by 
D. C. QUILTER 
The Second and Third 


Battalions, Coldstream 
Guards, in France, 
The Western Desert, 
North Africa and Italy, 
1939-1946. 


SECOND REVISED EDITION READY 
END OF OCTOBER. 


£3 net 


WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS Ltd. 
LITTLE NEW ST., LONDON E.C.4 
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- ‘Tescan 
goes to the Races 






The parade in the paddock - the call to the 
post. The perfect start . . . the photo 
finish. The odds, the winnings, the alibis. A 
Day at the Races. And another occasion 
when a coat of Tescan Beaver Lamb is the best 
bet of the day—a ‘‘real stayer’’. Soft, supple, 
richly coloured. So warm and comfortable. A 
coat for today and tonight, and for tomorrow, 


too. Look for the Tescan labél when choosing 


your new fur coat. 











wt 


a Me: 
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Pearl Freeman 


VISCOUNTESS BOYLE 


Visccuntess Boyle, the wife of Viscount Boyle, the son of the Earl and the Countess of Shannon, is the 
daughter of the Marquis Demetrio Imperiali 
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RESTORATION OF RURAL INDUSTRIES 


FULL report is now available of the 
A conference of delegates from the Rural 

Community Councils and various national 
bodies interested in social service which was 
recently held at Oxford. As Dr. W. G. S. 
Adams pointed out in opening the proceedings, 
it is now twenty-eight years since the first 
Rural Community Council was born at Oxford, 
and since then a vast amount of social education 
and voluntary work in the nature of social 
administration has been organised and carried 
out by the Oxfordshire Council and by similar 
bodies in other rural counties. These councils 
have provided an administrative nucleus in the 
county towns for the organisation of rural 
drama and music, for the development of 
recreational effort, for the discussion and plan- 
ning of such social projects as the provision of 
playing-fields and the erection of village halls 
and community centres, and last, but by no 
means least, for the effort to revive agricultural 
and rural industry, and to help village crafts- 
men to help themselves. 

This last activity has been undertaken 
under the auspices of the National Council of 
Social Service, using, for the most part, money 
provided by the Development Commission, and 
a recent report of the Rural Industries Loan 
Fund showed not only how valuable has been 
the work accomplished, but how far it might be 
usefully extended. At the Oxford Conference 
a paper on the whole position of rural industries 
was read by Mr. John Maxton, Director of the 
Institute of Agrarian Affairs, who wisely called 
attention to the danger of placing too much 
confidence in the continuance of present circum- 


stances. In so far as more people and more 
spending power were now coming to the 
countryside, he said, conditions were more 


favourable for the prosperity of rural industries. 
But they were not enough. Factory industry 
with modern transport was capable of supplying 
the countryside, and the decline of rural popula- 
tions and rural prosperity was not the cause, but 
the effect, of declining rural industry as well as of 
agriculture. That, of course, has always been 
borne in mind by the Loan Fund Committee, 
who have placed their emphasis from the 
beginning on the part which rural crafts and 
industries play in the maintenance of rural 
production. Mr. Maxton himself called atten- 
tion to the campaign organised in Oxfordshire 
to develop village workshops into an agricultural 
maintenance system, working on contract to 
keep the capital equipment of agriculture 
Tunning smoothly. It is plain, a’ Mr. Maxton 
says, that if, and when, factory output becomes 
greater its competition will be felt by such an 
organisation. But the present certainly affords 
a good chance—and the only chance—to 
establish a position from which to meet it. 

In this connection Mr. Maxton mentioned 
one important economic factor which is often 
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forgotten. For the output of long lines of 
standard goods, large-scale industry is likely to 
remain supreme. But large-scale units often 
cannot do the small, simple tasks as well or as 
economically as the small units, and if there 
were no small units these tasks could not be 
done at all. The results of an absence of small- 
scale industry might easily be serious. Mr. 
Maxton’s further point was that not only can 
the small unit do better than the large in meet- 
ing a small demand or a specialised taste, but it 
is most successful when it is using raw materials 
obtainable only in small supply. As an example 
he quoted the fate which had overtaken special 
qualities of wool—such as Shetland wool 
which are losing their values because their 
quantities are too small to suit the larger-scale 
mills. Rural industry should, as Mr. Maxton 
suggested, set itself to benefit from the fact 
that there is merit in the small unit, and cease 
to depend upon its values as a survival. 


END OF SEASON 


O sound now but the sea’s, 
No light but from the skv; 
Now pier and promenade 
Empty and lonely lie. 


No castles take the tide, 
Moating a childhood round ; 
The seaweed lies ungathered, 
The singing shell unfound. 


And, wave on solemn wave, 
The grave, gvey sea comes in 
That all the summer played 
The laughing harlequin. 
JAMES: WALKER. 


LAND BOARD’S POWERS 
T is one of the characteristics of revolutionary 
legislation, however much its substance may 
be overlaid with detailed provisions or befogged 
with delegation to an uncertain future, to have 
unpleasant and possibly inequitable results 
for individuals. The Act which automatically 
destroyed personal property in development 
values is likely to be no exception. Once the 
principle has been accepted, however, the 
problem becomes one of making its adminis- 
tration not only effective but equitable, for it is 
not likely to work if its application to individuals 
appears manifestly unjust. On the other hand, 
individuals who find their property suddenly 
depreciated by what is, in effect, a capital levy, 
cannot expect that they will be allowed, without 
hindrance, to pass on all the effects of their 
losses to other members of the public. The 
chairman of the Central Land Board in his 
letter to the Minister expresses his concern that 
land is still being sold at a sum that includes 
development value, the purchaser taking a pre- 
Act price and an assignment to the vendor’s 
right of compensation. In such cases either the 
inflated immediate cost of the developed land 
will be passed on to the person who is to occupy 
the building, or developers will refuse to buy 
the land at such a price and urgent development 
will be held up. The remedy which Sir Malcolm 
Trustram Eve proposes and the Minister 
approves is the exercise of the Central Land 
Board’s powers of purchase “‘for any purpose 
connected with the performance of their func- 
tions under the Act.’’ The threat of such action 
may effect its general purpose, but it seems clear 
that, without very open and consistent applica- 
tion of this compulsion, real or 
inequities might seriously prejudice the working 
of the Act. 


STREET FURNITURE 


AMP posts 50, bollards 41, sand bins 3, 
traffic lights 21, electric control boxes 2, 
pillar boxes 5, fire alarms 2, telephone kiosks 
and boxes 5, bus stop signs and shelters 18, 
Belisha beacons 23: such is a detailed analysis 
of the 170 obstructions counted by the Auto- 
mobile Association along the three-quarters of 
a mile of Victoria Street, a typical London 
thoroughfare. All this street furniture is located 
either in the middle of the road or on the edges 
of the footpaths; it adds to the strain of driving 
and, to some extent, interferes with traffic. 


apparent - 


1948 


While much of it is necessary, much is badly 
sited, and all will agree with the Association 
that action should be taken “‘to cut down con- 
siderably the number and variety of these 
obstructions.””’ The pamphlet in which this 
recommendation is made contains the Associa- 
tion’s observations on the City of Westminster 
Development plan. In the main it agrees with 
the long-term proposals, although modifications 
are suggested : for instance, that the projected 
Charing Cross road bridge should be constructed 
at the level of the Strand, not the Embankment, 
Several useful interim measures are proposed for 
easing traffic congestion, including the total 
prohibition of parking and waiting along major 
traffic routes, more and better parking arrange- 
ments, and the elimination of bottlenecks, such 
as the two in Piccadilly and at the west end of 
the Strand, both long overdue for removal. 


DOCTORS’ SNUFF 


N a half-humorous paragraph the British 

Medical Journal recently enquired whether 
members of the medical profession were return- 
ing to snuff. (Well-known ophthalmic surgeons 
and others had been observed taking snuff at 
two different conferences.) Many living people 
can remember their grandfathers’ assertions that 
snuff discouraged influenza, colds and headaches, 
and improved the eyesight. The almost brick- 
red Spanish Sabilia, which had special fame as 
an antidote to neuralgia, was supposed evén to 
benefit the teeth and gums, and was accordingly 
used as tooth-powder. But snuffing by doctors 
to-day is not necessarily an endorsement of these 
ideas, for snuff-taking has been on the increase 
for at least 25 years, and particularly during the 
recent war. People unable to buy sufficient 
cigarettes, and workers forbidden to smoke in 
factories, both turned in considerable numbers 
to snuff, and the present shortage of cigarettes 
may bring yet more snuff-boxes back into cir- 
culation. Our old snuff-boxes support, for the 
most part, the general idea that the 18th and 
the early 19th century was the heyday of snuffing, 
so it may be worth recalling that tobacco was 
snuffed before it was smoked. According to one 
text-book, the friar Romano Pano, who accom- 
panied Christopher Columbus and was respon- 
sible for introducing tobacco into Europe, had 
observed the Indians of the New World snuffing 
through long canes tobacco which had been 
reduced to fine powder. Thereafter snuff was 
taken by the kings and princes of Europe, and 
three centuries later Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
was writing : 

You abuse snuff! Perhaps it is 

cause of the human nose. 


BROWN JACK 
FY HAT gallant horse Brown Jack is dead. 
The recent cold snap proved too much 
for him; he fell ill, and was destroyed in order to 
save him needless suffering. His record as a 
racehorse is well known: we need only recall 
that six times running, from 1929 to 1934, on 
each occasion ridden by Steve Donoghue, he 
won the Queen Alexandra Stakes at Ascot, 
England’s longest flat race. No one visualised 
the possibility of his being beaten on these 
occasions, least of all Brown Jack himself. His 
popularity, and that of his rider, was immense, 
and in 1934, on his last appearance, he was 
mobbed by the crowd, who pulled the hairs 
from his tail as souvenirs. Brown Jack took it 
all in good part; indeed, it is probable that he 
enjoyed the experience, as he did all the 
demonstrations of affection that were paid him. 
Certain things, however, he strongly disliked. 
He objected to the annual spring-cleaning of 
his box at Wroughton, where he was trained, 
and showed his displeasure by kicking out the 
door of the temporary quarters to which he was 
moved; nor did he like his afternoon sleep 
(which he enjoyed sitting on a special cushion 
fixed to his manger) to be interrupted by wild 
strokes from a near-by tennis court. On these 
occasions he would shake his head and snort. 
He was clever and he was courageous, but there 


the final 


have been many horses deserving of these 
epithets. His popularity, which was so great 


that during the dark days of the war many 
people sent him sugar saved from their rations, 
came rather from the fact that he was a horse 
of quite remarkable character. 
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THE PEACE OF EVENING 


A COUNTRYMAN’S 


our only hope of a warm spell to pull up 

the average of a chilly and depressing 
year depends on whether we get that rare treat, 
a bright sunny fortnight in October which we 
call an Indian summer, one can look back on 
1948 and sum it up. I should say from a 
farmer’s point of view, provided his holding is 
not situated in one of the areas which suffered 
from torrential downpours and consequent 
flooding, that it has been as satisfactory as any 
year we have had for some considerable time. 
In these days of circumscribed travel, however, 
an opinion such as this is of little value, since 
obviously one is acquainted only with the con- 
ditions that exist in a very limited area. 


No: that the summer is officially over and 


* aa 
* 


AM always swayed in my views by the hap- 

penings on the three farms in the vicinity of 
my house, and here, owing to the advent of 
short sunny spells of two or three days which 
were certainly not forecast and, as far as one 
can gather, were not general throughout the 
land, the farmers concerned just managed to get 
their wheat, barley and oat crops into the ricks 
in excellent condition considering all things. 
It was a very near thing, with work frequently 
going on until after dusk when heavy weather 
was brewing in the south-west, and it is going 
to be a near thing also with some of the 
hurriedly-made ricks. One of these, which is in 
full view of my study window, looks like a ship 
with shifted ballast, and-is well down below the 
Plimsoll’s mark on the starboard side. Despite 
a series of props it has developed a list of 45 


By 
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degrees, and since it appears to tilt a further 
five degrees every twenty-four hours I am 
beginning to wonder if it will hold up until the 
threshing machine arrives 

In the market-gardening world it seems to 
have been a mixed bag of failures and gluts; 
and a glut is sometimes almost as disastrous as 
and far more annoying than a failure, particu- 
larly when the vegetable which is in a boister- 
ously productive mood is of a perishable nature. 
Among the failures one may include the outdoor 
tomatoes, which quite reasonably refused to do 
anything about ripening during the sunless days 
of July and August and are now affected by 
blight; and among the gluts were the cauli- 
flowers, all of which seemed to reach maturity 
during the same week. In our market-place 
recently the whole of the big poultry reserve, 
which is now always tenantless, was stacked 
with superb cauliflowers of enormous size that 
no one required seeing that every garden in the 
district is rioting with them. 

The present-day market gardener’s financial 
worries are increased by the almost inevitable 
arrival of imports from abroad just about the 
time when prices have sunk to an uneconomical 
level owing to a bumper home crop. Spanish 
onions appeared in the shops during the week 
when the local growers were putting first-class 
bulbs on the market by the lorry-load, which 
reminded one that the planners who control our 
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NOTES 


food affairs quite forgot to buy Egyptian onions 
in February and March, when this essential 
vegetable was unobtainable because the British 
crop was exhausted, as it invariably is at that 
time of the year. Dessert plums from all over 
the world also arrived at the moment when 
owing to a glut the price of the home-grown fruit 
had dropped to such an extent that orchard 
owners were wondering if it would pay for 
the picking. Now, at the time when our 
indigenous Cox’s Orange pippins, James Grieve 
and others are available all over the country, I 
see everywhere crates of eating apples from 
overseas, all of them nicely wrapped in paper, 
which is a form of decoration that for obvious 
reasons is denied to the home grower. 


* * 
+ 


ITH regard to the Plimsoll’s mark below 

which the corn stack has sunk, I note that 
during an enquiry into the loss of a ship through 
capsizing it has been suggested that there should 
be another Plimsoll’s mark to prevent ships 
putting to sea when underloaded and therefore 
unseaworthy. The original Plimsoll’s mark, as 
everyone knows, is the line on the ship’s hull 
which marks the extreme depth to which she 
may be submerged when fully loaded. The Act 
of Parliament which made this compulsory in 
1876 was, to say the least, necessary, since in 
those bad old days ships often put to sea so 
grossly overloaded that they had small chance of 
surviving a bad gale off the Horn, or really dirty 
weather off the Western Islands, as Kipling 
relates in his Ballad of the Bolivar in the lines 
which run: ‘Overloaded, undermanned, meant 
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to founder, we euchred God Almighty’s storm, 
bluffed the Eternal Sea.” 

The other side of the picture is that ships 
quite frequently are unable to pick up a cargo 
in the port at which they have unloaded, and 
therefore proceed in ballast to another where 
there is a cargo waiting for them. Ballast is 
what one might call an unfortunate and 
expensive necessity. It costs money to put it 
into a ship, more money to get it out, and it 
pays no dividend. Therefore, not a ton more 
than is absolutely necessary is put into the holds, 
and in the days when I made the yearly voyage 
from and to Egypt I frequently saw merchant- 
men passing which were riding so high in the 
water that it seemed only the keel was sub- 
merged. My sympathies on these occasions 
were with the crew, since during my one and 
only voyage in a sailing ship we made the short 
passage from Spencer Gulf, S. Australia, 
through the Bass Straits to Sydney in ballast, 
and the ballast was in the form of sacks of lead 
ore, too heavy for one man to lift, which in the 
interests of economy were stowed in the between 
decks instead of in the hold proper. As was quite 
usual in the Bass Straits, we met a very heavy 
sea, and during one mighty roll of the top- 
heavy ship the whole consignment of ore sacks 
slithered down to the port side, giving her a most 
alarming list of quite 45 degrees. One of the 
most poignant and unpleasant memories of that 
voyage was of the next twenty-four hours, 
which we spent in the stifling *tween-decks 
struggling up a moving slope of 45 degrees with 
sacks of lead ore that showed a desire to roll 
back again to port immediately after they had 
been deposited to starboard. 


* * 
* 


HILE looking through a very old photo- 
graph album recently I came across a 
faded picture of the whole family lending a hand 
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with the harvest, which was a reminder that, 
even in those far-off times when there was no 
shortage of labour on the land, the gathering-in 
of the crops, owing to the vagaries of our climate, 
was a difficult and urgent undertaking that 
sometimes necessitated the mobilisation of all 
hands. The photograph afforded proof that the 
“ good old days ”’ were not entirely good, or at 
any rate not particularly comfortable, since all 
the pitchfork-carrying uncles are wearing stiff 
white collars of considerable height attached to 
boiled white shirts such as we wear only with 
tails on those very rare occasions when we have 
to attend a dinner which will justify such a 
display. It is hard to realise in these times, 
when men’s clothing is in every respect dictated 
by ease and comfort, that in the past every 
man on every day of his life had to wear a 
hard white collar as high as his anatomy would 
permit, and that, if he belonged to the Piccadilly 
““masher’”’ fraternity, which was a quite 
common type, he had to risk asphyxiation 
with a 3 in. erection that brought his chin into 
line with his ears. 


* * 
* 


T would seem that it is always after a war 
that one is reminded so forcibly of the truth 

of the old Latin tag tempora mutantur.... While 
watching a threshing party at work on the corn 
stacks recently I noticed one feature of to-day 
that is becoming increasingly common, namely 
that quite a number of the young farm hands are 
imitating their sisters’ and their girl friends’ 
hair styles. It is obvious that they have 
been attending ladies’ hair-dressing establish- 
ments for a Marcelle wave, which I believe 
is the correct term for that crimped and wavy 
effect that only the professional manipulator 
of human hair canachieve. I suggested in some 
recent Notes that our rude forefathers in their 
narrow cells would awake to life on learning that 
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threshing-floor sweepings were selling «t a 
higher rate than wheat, but I wonder ~ hat 
action they would take if they knew that ‘heir 
descendants of the present generation were 
submitting to the application of curling tongs 
in a beauty parlour. 


* * 
* 


EFLECTING the other day on the scarcity 
of butterflies this season, I recalled that 
when I was in the garden one day in late July, 
a large blackish butterfly swooped down from 
the sky, circled a hazel tree and appeared 
a moment later fluttering round a giant 
American pillar rose that grows on the wall of 
the house. By the time I had crossed the 
lawn to the rose tree it had vanished into thin 
air, to reappear again in the opposite direction, 
this time inspecting the nuts on my filbert tree. 
I followed it down to the filbert, thence to a 
Beauty of Bath beyond, and finally to the cock- 
erels’ run at the other end of the garden, where 
a row of birds with their wings lifted and their 
beaks open were having a series of quick ones 
from the water trough. There was no sign of 
it by the poultry run, but a call from the lawn 
told me that it was back again in the spot 
from which it had started. On my breath- 
less return there, however, I was again too late, 
and merely caught a glimpse of it winging its 
way down the drive to the gate. 

By this time I had decided that entomology 
is not the quiet and peaceful pursuit that I had 
always imagined it to be. Therefore, when the 
butterfly went off from the drive to the 
orchard beyond I retired from the contest, 
and am consequently unable to state whether 
I actually saw for the first time in my life the 
rare purple emperor, or whether I was having 
my lég pulled bya particularly large and active red 
admiral with a sardonic sense of humour and the 
ability to show only its underside when in flight. 


SOME GREAT HOUSES OF JAMAICA 


Jamaica in 1657, English settlers began 

to arrive in considerable numbers. Some 

of those who had signed the death-warrant of 

King Charles I were rewarded by Cromwell with 

big tracts of land, and Jater, under the Restora- 

tion, more and more English families came out 

to the island, acquired properties and began 
building their great houses. 

Many of these were built round the remains 

of Spanish or Portuguese dwellings. Mahogany 


. FTER the Spaniards had been driven from 





GOOD HOPE, NEAR FALMOUTH, A JAMAICAN HOUSE DESIGNED BY JAMES FORSYTH 


By Gs M. HAMILTON 


Hall, in the parish of Trelawny, on the north 
coast, is one ofthem. The story goes that before 
the British conquered the island two Spanish 
soldiers, hunting in the woods, found a little lost 
house and heard sobbing coming from within. 
They discovered two young Portuguese girls, 
whose father was dying, and who were weeping 
from sorrow and fear at being left alone in this 
dangerous and unhealthy country. The 
Spaniards comforted them as best they could, 
took them to neighbours for the time being, and 


later to the capital, where friends received them. 
In due course the two soldiers married the girls, 
but they did not return to their old home, which 
stood empty for some years. 

When the English started spreading over 
the island, a family settled in this rich valley, 
and, cutting down a magnificent mahogany tree 
that grew near the house, used the timber for 
doors, arches and floors, giving their finished 
home its present name. Most of the rooms are 
connected by carved arches. They reach almost 
to the ceilings, and give an air of 
grandeur to the apartments. The 
floors are formed from stout 
planks of uneven width, and the 
stately great house makes a fine 
setting for the massive old Jama- 
ican furniture, which has been 
collected by the present owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. Capstick. 

Ashley Hall, built in the 18th 
century for a family of that name, 
also has the original floors and 
arched doorways. The walls are 
thick, the rooms cool and dark, 
and the old house was built 
strongly enough to put up a good 
defence in the case of attacks, 
either from pirates or rebellious 
slaves—always a contingency to 
be considered in the early days of 
Jamaican history. 

Seville, built in 1745 for a 
Colonel Hemming, took its name 
from the first Spanish town, 
Sevilla Nueva, whose site it over- 
looked. A feature of this house is 
the flagstoned floor, built from 
ballast carried by banana ships 
returning from England. Not far 
away is a slaves’ “‘hot-house,”’ a 
very strong place with loopholes 
in the walls, where the family 
could defend themselves from 
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Cockpit Country leading to 
the Land of Look Behind. 
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eir When the Spaniards left 
Te Jamaica most of their slaves 
gs fled to this wild district, and 
here they remained, savage 
and free, murdering every 
white man they could lay 
ty their hands on, stealing their 
ss cattle, burning their houses, 
y, and sheltering their runaway 
ees slaves. Several Governors 
ed tried in vain to subdue them, 
ye until Governor Trelawney, 
- about 1740, came to an 
he arrangement by which the 
in Maroons agreed to keep the 
n, peace, fight off invaders and 
e. hand in fugitives, in return 
a for the privileges of holding 
k- their own courts and being 
Te exempt from paying taxes. 
‘ir And to this day the Maroons 
€s have kept to these conditions, 
of and live tax free in their 
vn fastness. 
ot Good Hope carries 1,400 
h- head of very fine cattle, 100 
e, riding horses, and 65 other 
ts ‘“horse-kind” (including 
mules) on its 3,500 acres, 
ay besides 40,000 coconut trees. 
ud Cardiff Hall was built in 
le 1789 for John Blagrove. The 
1e Blagrove family, whose pre- 
t, sent descendant still owns fine 
er estates near his old home, 
1e CARDIFF HALL, BUILT IN 1789 FOR JOHN BLAGROVE were granted land by Crom- 
1g well, and have stayed here 
od attack if necessary, and which was used as a__ raced, and was soon accepted by his neighbours ever since. The great house was probably 
1e | hospital for slaves in peaceful times. as the rightful owner. He became extremely built on the site of an older dwelling. In the 
t. Seville, once a two-storey house, lost the rich, and for many years the estate flourished. 17th and the early 18th century many houses 
top floor in the hurricane of 1945, and is nowa_ At last it fell on evil days and wasin asad state stood behind small hills and were hidden from 
bungalow. On terraces below the house are the of disrepair by 1912, when it was bought by Mr. the sea to avoid attacks from the pirates who 
barbecues—flat concrete floors used for drying Thompson, of New York, the present owner’s at that time infested the Caribbean and would 
pimento or all-spice, one of the island’s main father. The massive arches leading from one fine land, attack and, if possible, sack and burn any 
industries, and, in the old days, for drying room to apother are painted white, and each likely-looking mansion their eyes fell on. The 
coconuts as well. has delicate carvings said to have been done’ entrance to Cardiff Hall is at the back of the 
Lady Nugent, the pretty, witty wife of Sir in England by one of the Adam brothers and house, and from the door a series of mahogany 
Frederick Nugent, Governor of Jamaica from shipped out piece by piece. The original stone arches under carved lintels leads straight 
‘ 1801 to 1806, was a guest at Seville during one _ stairs still lead from the garden to the living- through the house to the garden, framing a view 
* of her island tours. She wrote that it was a room, and behind the house stands a true _ of the terrace and of the hills, beyond which lies 
rs most uncomfortable house. The servants were Georgian gazebo, the original tiny home of  thesea. The house is built to the usual Jamaican 
awkward and dirty, the children spoiled and Thomas and Elizabeth Williams. Later this plan. An entrance hall leads to the sitting- 
at screaming. The ladies appeared to be perfect may have,been used as a hurricane shelter, and room, on either side of which stand the dining- 
s viragos, never speaking but in the most imper- at times as a punishment cell for slaves. room and living-rooms. A staircase rises from 
a ious manner to their servants, and constantly All around are the tumbled hills of the the hall to a beautifully proportioned landing, 
- finding fault; if, however, she opened her door 
‘d and appeared, everyone was instantly wreathed in smiles. The old 
es gentleman and his lady never agreed, but she generally won all the 
st arguments, owing to her extreme volubility. And they all ate and : 
of drank too much. Indeed, a boy of fifteen was carried home in a . 
a stupor, to the rage of his father, who was himself too drunk to move, pee ; 
it Not far from Seville stands Windsor, now a hotel. This lovely l Nddee tit A 
sis house was built a century and a half ago by Scottish convict Be al 4 F 
e slaves, who with true Scottish thoroughness made a fine job of it. Uh iiiae 
: The hall was floored with ballast brick, and in the middle of the 
n house was a deep bath, ten feet long, five feet wide and two feet 


six inches deep. Every now and then this was filled with water 
by the slaves, so that the family, one by one, could all have a 
bath—albeit in the same water. A stone staircase, flanked by 
wrought-iron balustrades, led to the entrance on the first floor, 
d where the massive door with its huge brass lock still stands. The 
key turns as smoothly as silk, despite a hundred and fifty years 





‘4 work. When the present owners made their home into a hotel, 
" they demolished the stone stairs, but used the bannister as a 
d handrail for the indoor staircase. So it is still in use, as strong and 
" graceful as on the day it was made. 
Ss There are three particularly beautiful houses, all designed by 
9 the same architect, James Forsyth of Scotland. These are Good 
vf Hope, Cardiff Hall, and Annandale. 

The first of these, now run as a dude ranch, was built in 1755, 
a though the estate was settled and named in 1744 by Colonel 
e Thomas Williams, who brought his young bride Elizabeth here, 
a and built her a small house on a hill, in which they lived while 
- the great house was building. In 1755 their new home was ready, 
s and there they stayed happily until 1762, when Elizabeth died. 
n Her husband buried her near by, and returned to England, too 
1S lonely and bereaved ever to be able to face Jamaica again. 
ir He installed a man called Tharpe as manager. But Tharpe 
a was one of those people who regard the place they manage as their 
S own, and in due course by his crooked ways he succeeded in 
y tricking his employer out of his land. Tharpe installed himself 


THE 18th-CENTURY STAIRCASE AT ROSE HALL 


n as Squire of Good Hope, entertained lavishly, gambled and 














DRAWING OF SHAW PARK AS IT WAS FROM 1760 TO 1896 


which has been painted the correct Georgian 


blue-green by the present owner. Round the 
landing are the bedrooms, with doors of polished 
mahogany, and friezes carved in a design of 
bulls’ heads and garlands. As at Good Hope, 
there is a tradition that these carvings were done 
by Adam in England and shipped out to the 
house-proud owner of Cardiff Hall. The bed- 
rooms are high and spacious. All the walls are 
thick, and the house has withstood countless 
hurricanes. 

At the foot of the terrace, below two old 
Spanish guns, there is a small room cut into the 
rock, looking like an air-raid shelter. This was 
the ‘‘hurricane room,’’ where people crouched 
for safety while the wind tore overhead, lifting 
roofs off outbuildings and cutting palm trees in 
half. Behind the house are the slave quarters 
(now modernised for the servants), the barbecues 
and the stables. All these buildings were care- 
fully planned to enhance the appearance of the 
main house from the valley. 

Annandale, built by Forsyth in 1773, stands 
gracious and serene on its hill-top, surveying 
rich pastures of guinea grass, where red-poll 
cattle graze, and a long view of deep valleys and 
steep hills leads away to a range of mountains. 

In the rooms off the long, arched hall the 
massive doors are hinged half-way down, so 
that they fold back against themselves. In the 
walls there are recesses to receive the brass door 
knobs, and even little grooves along which the 
latches slide. The downstairs rooms and the 
long living-room on the first floor are surrounded 
with carved dados. These were the work of 
Scotch coopers, who came to the island to make 
casks for the export of sugar. In their spare time 
they fashioned the huge doors and the carving 
which decorates Annandale and other houses. 

In the hills above Ocho Rios, where eight 
rivers join the sea, stands stately Shaw Park, 
now a luxurious and beautifully run hotel. 
Columbus landed at Ocho Rios on his second 
journey to Jamaica. Over one hundred and 
fifty years later the Spanish soldiers fought their 
last battle in the swamp below Shaw Park, and 
were driven from their fortress beside the sea. 
Led by a Spanish Jamaican named Ysassi, who 
had held out against the English for 15 years, 
their forces had entrenched themselves in what 
by their standards was an almost impregnable 
position. But not for the first time in our 
history the enterprise of our commander and the 
audacity of our troops proved altogether too 
much for the self-confident enemy. Governor 
Doyley, being told by slaves that Ysassi and his 
army were “lying perdu’’ on the north coast, 
sent Colonel Tyson with eighty officers and men 
and twenty-one blacks—formerly owned by the 
Spaniards, but now revolted against them—to 
call Ysassi to surrender. 

Tyson sent the usual messages by a drummer 
boy, who took this opportunity to reconnoitre 
the fords in the river, and received back the 
usual pompous and grandiose refusal. He sent 
his ships to the south-west and bombarded the 
fort from the sea. Ysassi made his preparations 


to receive an attack from that quarter while the 
English, quietly, in the darkness infiltrated 
round the hills at his back and through the 
swamp. When they attacked, they took the 
Spanish completely by surprise, cleared them 
out of the swamp and burst into the fort. 
Ysassi escaped to Cuba, but most of his men 
were caught. This was the end of the Spaniards 
in Jamaica. 

There was probably a small Spanish house 
where Shaw Park now stands, and the present 
great house might have been built on its remains. 
In 1811 John Shaw was the owner, with 144 
slaves and 79 head of stock. His daughter and 
heiress married John Walter, who lived here 
till 1845. Various owners had the house, until 
it was bought by Sir John Pringle, the father of 
Mrs. Stuart. Colonel and Mrs. Stuart have 
enlarged the central hall and added mahogany 
arches with such skill that it is difficult to tell 
where the old ends and the new begins. The 
verandahs and annexes were built later, in 
Italian style. The old Roman Catholic chapel, 
now used as a dining-room, still retains its 
panelling. Much of the antique furniture is of 
Jamaican mahogany, solid and dignified. 

There is a persistent story of treasure 
buried in the grounds, and a party of people with 
a map of its site once approached Sir John with 
requests for permission to dig, but this was 
refused. Many Spanish relics have been found— 
cannon, cannon balls, and ruins of factories, 
houses and waterways. 

Rose Hall was perhaps the most beautiful 
of all, but it had a sad history. About 1746 
Henry Fanning bought 290 acres of cane land, 
and came here with his pretty Irish bride, Rosa 
Kelly, of St. Elizabeth. But Henry died soon 
after the wedding, and Rosa in 1750 married 
George Ash. Between that date and 1752 he 
built the great house, and then he died. Rose 
Hall cost £30,000, in those days an enormous 
sum. The carved 
mahogany gates on the 
drive were hung from 
sculpted pillars. The 
avenue was planted with 
scented trees. A double 
flight of stone steps led to 
the front doors, placed 
as usual in Jamaica on 
the first floor, for the 
ground floor was kept 
for the house slaves. 

The massive mahog- 
any folding doors were 
four inches thick, and 
richly carved ; their brass 
hinges depicted sea mon- 
sters. A deep cornice 
ran round the top of the 
great hall, which was 
forty feet long, thirty 
feet wide and eighteen 
feet high. There was a 
bedroom off the hall, and 
here a trapdoor was 


MAHOGANY HALL, SO 
MAHOGANY TREE THAT GREW NEAR IT 
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found in the floor, giving access to a tunnel, From 
a smaller hall the sandalwood staircase lec to 
the landing, around which stood eight more 
bedrooms. The treads of the stairs were decor- 
ated with carved roses in honour of the owner, 

This lovely house is now a ruin, for it had 
an evil reputation, and after the violent death 
of Mrs. Annie Palmer in 1833 no one would live 
in it. The ceilings and floors have fallen in, the 
beautiful doors have been removed to a happier 
home, and even the carved roses on the stairs 
have gone—some to satisfy the souvenir- 
collecting mania of various trippers, and some 
into safer keeping. 

I should like to finish this article with a 
mention of a different type of great house, 
completely modern in every way. This is the 
home of the Parachini brothers and of Mrs, 
Peter Parachini. It is named Llanrumney, 
after the home in Wales of Henry Morgan, the 
pirate. He was one of the most successful and 
ruthless buccaneers who ever lived, until he 
turned respectable, was knighted, and became 
Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica. 

His house stood on a hill, not a thousand 
yards from the present building. At a little 
distance, on a piece of common still called Lady 
Morgan, was the home of his wife, subdued and 
gentle Elizabeth, daughter of his cousin, Colonel 
Bledri Morgan; and on another plot of land, now 
known as Doctor’s Piece, he kept his medical 
adviser. From his hillside he could see for miles 
up two valleys, and he could defend himself 
from attack or pounce on rich travellers, as the 
case might be, while his ships swept the seas. 
He became enormously rich. Casual digging has 
already brought to light china and glass, seals 
and weapons, hangings and garments which 
embellished his house and his person. 

The present house is built of stone, plastered 
and painted white, with a low roof and green 
awnings. The surrounding verandah has red 
tiles, on which the white, wrought-iron furniture 
shows up well. The rooms are connected by 
arches, for even this most modern of dwellings 
has succumbed to the influence of Jamaica. 
Each bedroom looks out across the valley to a 
different panorama of forested hills. Each has 
its own bathroom, with built-in cupboards and 
dressing-tables under the windows. This 
charming home is supremely well suited to the 
surrounding countryside, and provides a perfect 
setting for the fine furniture it contains. 

All over the island stand Jamaica’s great 
houses, built in the first flush of prosperity 
experienced by the sugar planters; deserted and 
abandoned when the abolition of slavery ruined 
their owners; renovated and lived in once more 
when the second sugar boom was in full swing, 
at a time when one overseer wrote to his 
employer apologising for having made a nett 
profit of only £60,000. (This was before the 
days of income-tax.) 

When Free Trade killed the sugar industry 
again, the old houses were left empty and decay- 
ing, and now, as the tourist boom is bringing 
new prosperity to the island, these fine old 
homes are being restored to their former beauty, 
and are entering on a new chapter of existence 
worthy of their proud past. 
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FRONTIER OUTPOSTS OF GARDEN BIRDS 


E tend, I suppose, to look upon the 
Wnitar birds of our gardens and hedge- 

rows (robins and chaffinches, blackbirds 
and song-thrushes, the tits which plunder our 
milk bottles) as exclusively; or at any rate 
predominantly, the birds of rural and suburban 
England; and it is difficult to picture the sooty- 
plumaged sparrow and the greedy starling 
existing anywhere outside our towns and 
villages. Consequently, in my wanderings in the 
remotest parts of Britain I have always been 
fascinated to find how false this picture is. 

My home at the present time is one of a 
dozen scattered houses in a township (in Eng- 
land it would be called a hamlet) nearly.a thou- 
sand feet up in the Cairngorm Hills of Scotland, 
with moors on one side and birch and pine woods 
on the other. Yet in the! depths of 
winter, with the temperature thirty 
or forty degrees below freezing point 
perhaps, the sparrows are second 
only in number to the chaffinches 
on the bird-table in my snow-drifted 
garden; androbins, blackbirds, hedge- 
sparrows, tits and sometimes star- 
lings are there, too. Only the song- 
thrush is missing; for, though one or 
two pairs of thrushes nest with us in 
the summer, they move out of the 
Highland glens in the autumn. 

Still, even in the Highlands, we 
are, so to speak, firmly anchored on 
terra firma. But when, some years 
ago, my wife and I spent the spring 
and the summer on Lundy, that 
three-mile-long island block of granite 
in the Bristol Channel eleven miles 
from the mainland of Devon, I was 
surprised to find about forty pairs of 
sparrows nesting in the farm-steading 
on the 300-foot contour of the island 
and around the manor house in the 
deep coomb below. A year later we 
found sparrows at a farm on North 
Uist in the Outer Hebrides, which lie 
some sixty miles west of Scotland. 
Indeed, when we went ashore for a 
few minutes from the steamer at a 
little village port in Harris, another 
hilly and extremely desolate island 
in the Hebrides, the sparrow was the 
only small bird to be seen; and on 
the Holy Island of Lindisfarne off the 
coast of Northumberland and in the 
Shetland Isles (which are not only a 
hundred miles north of the mainland 
of Britain, but actually lie on the same 
north latitude as the south cape of 
Greenland) the sparrow is to be found 
in colonies hundreds strong. 

On the other hand, I cannot 
remember ever finding a sparrow 
away from men’s dwelling-places. There is, 
for example, a little island in Shetland which 
has been uninhabited during the winter months 
for the past seven years. During that period 
its sparrow population has declined from 
a score or so to a single pair, and the latter 
come to the island only during the spring and 
the summer, when a shepherd is in residence. 
Despite its remarkable success as a colonist in 
all parts of the British Isles, the sparrow does 
seem to be the one bird that cannot exist in the 
wild. It must have its food supply guaranteed, 
either directly in the form of household scraps 
and grain fed to poultry, or indirectly from the 
grain and insect food obtainable from the farmer’s 
crops of corn.and greens. Its scientific name, 
Passer domesticus, is unusually appropriate. 

Since the sparrow is so essentially a bird 
of built-up areas, its presence in the remotest 
regions of the British Isles, north, south, east 
and west, never fails to fascinate me; but it is 
the bullfinch that has afforded me the most 
vivid and unexpected surprises. This is due 
mainly, perhaps, to its gorgeously coloured 
plumage. That superb combination of hunting- 
pink and smooth grey, black and white must, 
one imagines, belong only to that shy visitor to 


By RICHARD PERRY 


our south-country gardens and orchards, which 
seem almost tropical in the abundance of their 
flowers and fruits to the exile in the cool north, 
where the trees are not in full leaf until May or 
June, and hard frosts may blacken the garden 
before the end of August. Yet the bullfinch is 
one of the few surviving inhabitants of the 
ancient Caledonian Forest, that vast stretch of 
park-like pine forest in the Vale of Rothie- 
murchus a dozen miles from my home. (Those 
tiny acrobats of the bird-table’s coconut husk, 
blue, great, coal-and even long-tailed tits, also 
nest in the pine forest.) 

During the winter these forest bullfinches 
travel far afield, and on a midwinter day, when 
all the Highlands lie snow-bound and I can 
venture through the glens and over the moors 





only on skis, it has been a startlingly beautiful 
sight to see a troop of these lovely birds bound- 
ing through a pass in the hills as much as 2,000 
feet above sea-level. It has been no less surpris- 
ing to hear their soft piping song from some 
deserted cottage on the green at the edge of the 
sea in the Western Highlands or from the heart 
of an ancient birch forest in the Isle of Skye. 
Islands, however, are normally outside the bull- 
finch’s range, for the good reason that, more 
often than not, they are destitute of trees, other 
than an occasional planting of stunted willows 
or brine-scorched sycamores. 

This absence of trees is also responsible for 
the fact that the chaffinch does not nest very 
commonly on islands, with the exception of the 
well-weoded Inner Hebrides, which even the 
tits frequent, though in the Highlands it replaces 
the sparrow as the most numerous bird round 
townships. It has, for example, very rarely 
nested in Shetland or even on Holy Island, 
though only a mile of tidal sands separates the 
latter from the woods of the mainland, where it 
is abundant. On the other hand, I found six 
pairs nesting on Lundy, which, despite its 
almost oceanic situation, boasts quite a wealth 
of trees in the sheltered coombs on its east side. 


Lan FEnton 
“THE BULLFINCH IS ONE OF THE FEW SURVIVING 
INHABITANTS OF THE ANCIENT CALEDONIAN FOREST” 
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Trees are not so essential to blackbirds 
and thrushes, and I have come across both on 
most of the islands around Britain, provided 
that shrubberies or dense thickets were available 
for nesting cover. And what of the robin, the 
friend and familiar of every English gardener? 
He can, at a pinch, do without a garden or a 
hedge-bank, and there are just as many robins 
nesting among the juniper bushes five miles up 
the birchwood glen from my house as there are 
in the township itself. But, all the same, I notice 
that these robin outposts are invariably situated 
near the ruined dwellings of old townships, 
which were abandoned a hundred years or more 
ago, when their inhabitants were evicted from 
their homes in order to clear the glens for deer 
forest sanctuaries and big sheep runs; and on a 
stormy winter’s day one may find a 
robin sheltering within one of these 
deserted cots. Though the robin has 
not made its way to Shetland (though 
it nests in the Orkney Islands to the 
south) and, strangely enough, in- 
habits Holy Island only during the 
winter months, half-a-dozen pairs 
have established themselves on 
Lundy, and it is to be found on most 
of the islands of the Outer Hebrides. 

As one would expect of such an 
industrious, resourceful and pushing 
bird, the starling has penetrated to 
every part of the British Isles, par- 
ticularly during the past seventy 
years. I find, however, that it tends 
to shun the isolated farm-steading 
and hamlet. It prefers the larger 
villages, leaving the frontier out- 
posts to the sparrow. 

Finally, there is that quiet, in- 
offensive little bird, the hedge- 
sparrow, which is as much at home 
on the flower-bed beneath my bird- 
table as with the robins among the 
junipers up the glen, and, lastly, the 
most remarkably adaptive of all our 
garden birds, the little perky-tailed 
wren with the loud voice. No matter 
where one goes in Britain, whether to 
lonely St. Kilda far west in the 
Atlantic, to Shetland (where it is 
especially numerous), to Holy Island 
or the Scilly Isles, there one will find 
the wren. It sets no store by human 
habitation, and I have found it alike 
in the pine forest and far up the 
glens at an altitude of 1,500 and even 
2,000 feet in the heart of the 
mountains—this little bird that one 
never sees venture on a flight longer 
than a score or two of yards as it 
whirrs feebly from one apple tree to 
the next. 

The little olive-and-brown meadow-pipit is 
not strictly a bird of our gardens and fields, but 
rather of the commons, and especially of the 
moors. But I have found it nesting on a piece of 
waste land in a Hertfordshire garden city, and 
this account of the remarkable adaptability of 
some of our commonest birds to very varied 
environments would not be complete were I to 
fail to draw attention to the range of what must 
certainly be one of the most numerous of British 
birds. Built-up areas and woodlands excepted, 
I cannot call to mind any region of Britain, 
islands included (there were about 200 pairs. of 
meadow-pipits on Lundy) in which you will not 
find this apparently feeble little bird, from the 
salt-marsh at sea-level to the stony alpine 
“‘ meadows ”’ at an altitude of 3,500 feet on the 
wind-swept, cloud-haunted tops of the Cairn- 
gorm mountains, where the snows may linger 
in the high corries from one year’s end to the 
next. Together with the sandy-coloured wheat- 
ear, which spends the winter in North Africa, 
and that beautiful arctic bird, the black and 
white snow-bunting, the meadow-pipit is the 
only small bird to nest regularly above the 3,000- 
foot contour in Britain, though from time to 
time a pair of skylarks will do so. 
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LEAD-MINERS’ COUNTRY 


Written and Illustrated by MARIE HARTLEY and JOAN INGILBY 


N many a wild and lonely gill in Swaledale 
I are to be seen the old smelt mills, chimneys 

and smithies of lead-mines. Their dressed 
stones, like those from the ancient castles and 
abbeys, have been plundered for use in the 
building of houses and walls elsewhere, but the 
crumbling ruins remain to remind one of bygone 
industry. The glorious scene of deep purple- 
and-black fells slashed with patches of rushes 
yellow, brown and pale green—springy turf, 
tufted bents, and grey outcrops of limestone is 
at first sight marred by the sudden vision of 
great heaps of ‘‘deads,’’ acres of barren ground, 
stark chimneys and broken iron rails left at the 
entrances to levels. But only for a moment. 
Then the mines fall into their true perspective, 
for they are an integral part of this countryside 
and score a romantic page in its story. The 
tinkle of a peaty stream, the long whistle of a 
shepherd to his dog, the harsh disturbed cry of 
a grouse, these alone break the silence and 
hover in the wind to-day. But it is not difficult 
to picture the liveliness of other centuries, the 
clack of the miners’ waterproof clogs, the voices 
of women and children kibbling (collecting and 
washing) the lead in the streams, and earlier 
still the jingle of bells as a train of packhorses 
starts off with pigs of lead for the merchants 
far away in the towns. 

The Old Gang mines are 
opening again. The news causes 
a stir of interest among the older 
people in Swaledale. They can 


remember when the lead-mines 
one after another closed down 
towards the end of last cen- 


tury, and not many are without 
relatives whose families still live 
in Lancashire and Durham towns 
—families which left to find work 
in cotton mills and coal-fields. At 
a time when large companies had 
been formed to exploit the mines, 
the importation of Spanish lead, 
with its greater silver content, put 
an end to the centuries-old in- 
dustry in the dales. Swaledale 
was then a distressed area, and 
no alternative except farming 
existed to provide a livelihood. 
Dalesmen left in scores, and were 
welcomed by the cotton mill- 
owners, who even sent horses and 
carts to take them and their 
furniture to places such as Burn- 
ley and Nelson, in Lancashire. 
The new venture is not for lead, but for barytes, 
a mineral left by the old miners, and now in 
demand for paint, etc. It is estimated that 


2.—A LEAD-MINER 
SHOOTING SEASON. 





1.—DERELICT BUILDINGS OF THE OLD LONNIN END LEAD-MINE AT THE HEAD 


OF SWALEDALE 





ACTING AS A MOOR GUIDE 


above the Old Gang mines as much as 25,000 
tons can be extracted from the spoil-heaps 
alone. Witherite, similar in appearance, is also 





3.—THE OLD GANG SMELT MILL. 


The remains 


on the skyline are those of the peat-house 


From Walker’s The Costume of Yorkshire, 1814 


found, and was crushed by game- 
keepers for use as a poison. 

Hurst.and Old Gang are the 
oldest mines in Swaledale. In 
ancient workings at Hurst a 
Roman pig of lead was found 
which cannot now be traced. It 
was stamped ADRIAN (117-138 
A.D.). Where the _ legionaries 
once stood guard over conscripted 
labour is a desolate and lonely 
landscape. The houses round the 
mines were mostly ling-thatched, 
and these, more quickly than 
stone-roofed buildings, fell into 
ruin when the mines closed and 
they were abandoned (Fig. 6). 
Stark gable ends stand up on all 
sides among the few farmhouses. 
The school built for 70 or 80 
children is now a house. 

We have in our possession 
an old account book for ‘‘ye Leade 
Works” at Hurst for 1660-63. 
That was a century of activity, 
when individual lords of the 
manor worked the mines on their 
estates. As many as 31 grovers (miners) 
were employed at Hurst in sinking and driv- 
ing shafts and levels, and in carrying out 
the ore in ore poakes (bags made of harden). 
Besides these there were two or three women 
who carried ore and were paid at the same rate 
as the men. One, Jane Mellan, earned the 
remarkable sum of £48 in one year. Yearly 
earnings from this work ranged from small 
amounts up to £63, but the average was £13. 
Then there were packhorse men bringing hun- 
dreds of ‘‘sacks of chopwood” and ‘‘ dozens of 
timber,” and carrying the ore to the smelt mill 
and the lead to Hartforth on its way to Stockton. 
Small wonder that the hillsides and gills of 
Swaledale are sparsely wooded. Quarrels 
over boundaries often arose with neighbouring 
landowners, and one item records 18s. paid 
‘“‘amongst the workmen in drinke to incorridge 
them’ after such a dispute. The Bishop of 
Durham bought two ‘“‘futhers’’ of lead, doubt- 
less to repair the cathedral roof. In earlier 
days the need for lead for roofing churches and 
monastic buildings spurred on the industry—a 
happier use than the later demand for lead to 
make bullets in time of war. 

The Old Gang mines, which lie far from 
habitation, are the most extensive and romantic 
remains of all (Fig. 3). Here are as many as 
30 miles of levels linked one with another, the 
result of 19th-century undertakings, when hun- 
dreds of men were employed. Towards the head 
of the dale, Swinnergill’s slopes are torn and 
scarred by mining (Fig. 4) Near by, behind 
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beldi Hill, the hillside has been literally swept away by hushing, an 
early form of mining, mentioned by Pliny, which consisted of dam- 
ming water and releasing it to rush down and expose the lead, and 
ent stones and débris into a river already muddy with the washings. 
it has left bare and stony chasms on the Swaledale fells. Lonnin (Lane) 
ind Mine, at the head of the dale, stands between the two streams, 
Birkdale beck and Great Sleddale beck, which meet by its ruins to 
become the Swale (Fig. 1). 

In the 18th century, when better equipment was available, there 
gradually started a small-scale and localised but certain rush to the 
lead-mines. Companies of mining adventurers leased areas as a specu- 
lation, usually for a term of 21 years. The enterprise attracted men with 
a gambling instinct, and held out the lure of making money quickly. 
One man could work his own vein as long as he fixed timber in the 
ground each month. Under large companics in the last century partner- 
ships of from 6 to 16 men took bargains to work agreed veins at so 
much a bing (8 cwt. of ore) and were paid quarterly. Mining got 
into their blood and it was a wrench to leave when eventually the 
mines closed. Many of the men stayed on for a pittance of 2s. 6d. 





4.—*TOWARDS THE HEAD OF THE 
DALE’ SWINNERGILL’S SLOPES ARE 
TORN AND SCARRED BY MINING” 


a shift until the very last. They were hard 
and uncomplaining workers and, if they were 
smelters, lived to be only about forty-five; 
for these men breathed in the deadly fumes. 
The terms used went back through the 
centuries; as a matter of course members 
of families went into the mines in the same 
capacities as their fathers—woodmen, black- 
smiths, archers, etc. The lead-miner lived 
simply and often occupied a smallholding. He 
thought nothing of walking five miles to work, 
and sometimes stopped at the mines from Mon- 
day to Saturday, where houses called shops 
were specially built for him. But many a time, 
having had only a snack of havercake or snap- 
and-rattle, as he called this substantial form of 
oatceke, he walked home when the shift was 
over. There are people alive to-day who can 
remember as children seeing the lanterns of the 
men on night shift bobbing across the moor like 
moving stars. 

The miner had a personal feeling for the 
generations who had gone before him—‘‘ T’owd 
man” as he called them. ‘‘T’owd man,’ now 
thought of as the old man, may well be a corrupt 





5.—THE BLACKSMITH’S SHOP AND CRACKPOT HALL, NEAR 
SWINNERGILL 


candle stuck in clay between his fingers, he smiled wryly to himself 
when he found signs of old workings, and he would call to his partner, 
“T’owd man fancied ther’ was some lead up there.’’ He had a healthy 
fear of witchcraft and hung stones with holes in them inside the levels 
for good luck. Certain parts ot the mines, indeed, were said to be 
haunted. For amusement he kept a hound and ran him in the hound 
trails over the rough terrain, did a bit of poaching on the sly, and maybe 
performed in a band whose members were all fellow miners. On pay- 
days he drank, sang and danced at night in the inns. 

Surprisingly few accidents occurred, for there was seldom any 
fire-damp and the greatest dangers came from an influx of water or 
falls of rock. Occasionally a man descending by crude wooden ladders 
slipped down a shaft or was crushed by tubs taking ore to the level 
head. Yet considering that the men entered the shafts in the dark 
carrying unwieldy wooden props attached to their waist belts, this lack 
of accidents was remarkable. The levels were often named after the 
owners of the royalties, Sir Francis, Barbara, Priscilla, etc. These 
were’ members of the Denys family, who had inherited extensive 
mineral rights indirectly from Philip, Lord Wharton. But the reasons 
for names such as Brandy Bottle and Old Stork kindle the imagination. 

At Old Gang, though only a handful of men are at work, there 
is life again. In the main valley, tucked under the fells, are the 
isolated farms and grey villages of Swaledale little different now from 
when the miners lived in them. Walking home along the trods through 
the pastures, like us to-day, they would hear the trills of the curlews 
overhead and the cries of the sheep echoing across the hills, 





form of the Welsh word “maen,” meaning 6—THE LAST THATCHED HOUSE TO BE OCCUPIED AT THE HURST LEAD- 
stone or mineral. As a miner held a tallow MINES IN SWALEDALE. It is now falling into ruin 
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Seen from the north-east with Eryri—the Snowdon mountains—beyond 


CONWAY, CARNARVONSHIRE 


By W. J. HEMP 


Founded in 1284 by Edward I, the town is enclosed by perhaps the most impressive town walls in Britain. 
soon be demolished to make an arterial bypass road. 


ONWAY, more correctly Aberconwy, 
like nearly all medieval towns, owes 


its siting and development to geo- 
graphy and history. 

The broad tidal waters of the Conway 
river form the protective boundary of the 
great natural stronghold of the Snowdon 
mountains—the Welsh Eryri—and the cross- 
ings in early days were of vital importance. 
The first and highest was the Roman one, 


guarded by the fort of Conovium—now 
Caerhun—which was still inhabited in the 
dark ages as the home of Rhun, from whom 
it took its present name. 

The Norman crossing was a short dis- 
tance lower down, guarded in its turn by an 
earth-and-timber castle, of which the mound 
still remains, over looking the west end of the 
modern bridge at Tal y cafn; but later in that 
period a Welsh castle was built on the hill of 


The medieval quays will 


Of the Tudor houses of the “gentlemen of Conway”” Plas Mawr survives intact 


Deganwy, on the eastern side of the river— 
often captured and recaptured by English and 
Welsh until in 1284 Edward I, in order to 
secure his lines of attack (and retreat) 
advanced the strong point across the water 
and founded the present castle of Conway. 
To do this he had to dispossess the 
Cistercian abbey established there a century 
earlier, and he transferred it to a new site at 
Maenan, some seven miles up the river. 
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2.—THE TOWN WALLS FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. The prominent new school building is a glaring instance of injury to a great 


national monument caused by bad siting 





(Above) 


3—S OUTH 
SIDE OF CON- 
WAY CASTLE 
AND ENTRY 
TO THE 
TOWN FROM 
TELFORD’S 
BRIDGE 


(Right) 


4, THE 
HALL, PLAS 
MAWR,BUILT 
BY ROBERT 
WYNN, 1577 
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For centuries after its found- 
ation the town remained a 
frontier fortress, and this fact deter- 
mined its character and coloured its 
life. Under its charter no Welsh- 
man was allowed to become a 
burgess; but as its military 
importance declined Welsh speech 
and sentiment pervaded it. 
Nevertheless, the English names 
remained. Hookes, Hollands, Peaks, 
Robinsons and Stodarts continued 
to be its principal inhabitants. 
Eventually they intermarried with 
the neighbouring géntry, who 
settled in the town in their turn. 
Its finest surviving residence, Plas 
Mawr, was built in 1577 and the 
following years by Robert Wynn, 
son of John Wynn, the builder 
of Gwydir, the great house near 
Llanrwst, now alas in ruins. Sir 
John Wynn, Robert's nephew, 
records that before the middle of 
the 16th century the inhabitants 
were known as “the Gentlemen 
of Conway” in contradistinction 
to the “lawyers of Carnarvon” 
and the ‘“‘merchants of Bewmares.”’ 
These ‘gentlemen’ vigorously 
resisted infiltration by natives. 

They petitioned Henry VII against 

the invasion of their rights by the 

Welsh, protesting that Conway, 

like Carnarvon and Beaumaris, would “be 
in decaye yf the rule and governaunce of 
the same shall goe out of the English 
mens hands” as “it is noe more mete for 
a Welshman to beare any office in Wales, 
or especially in any of the three Englishe 
townes, than it is for a frinchman to be 


6.—THE UPPER 
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5.—THE TOWN WALLS AND BASTIONS OF THE UPPER GATE 


officer in Calis, or a skotte in Barwicke.” 

The Conway ferry was long a source of 
dread to travellers to Ireland, and 18th- 
century tourists recorded the extortionate 
and ruthless greed of the ferrymen. A more 


surprising fact—ferrymen being the same the 
world over—is recorded by a visitor in 1809 


that ‘‘peaches, nectarines and plums raised 
within the wall possess a flavour and a rich- 
ness superior to what I have elsewhere tasted 
in Great Britain.” 

Conway was always a port, and both town 
and castle had their quays along the river. 
Of the castle’s quay only a trace remains, the 


7.—WEST BASTION OF THE TOWN WALLS 
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rock-cut foundations are almost under 
Telford’s suspension bridge and will soon be 
completely hidden when the bridge is 
replaced. Steps led up from this quay to 
the eastern terrace of the castle, but were 
destroyed when Telford’s road was built. 

The town quays still remain and now 
provide a pleasant and peaceful resort for 
yachtsmen and fishermen. But these, too, are 
doomed to be swamped by the new main road 
which is to carry the tourist in his hordes, as 
some hope and others fear. 

Few of the medizval houses have 
survived, but Plas Mawr—the “great house”’ 
—is of outstanding importance and, thanks 
to its ownership by the Mostyn family, it 
remains practically as it was built by Robert 
Wynn (Figs. 4 and 8). 

Another fine house has fallen into ruin 
quite recently, the ‘‘palace’’ of John Williams, 
Archbishop of York, which all the authorities 
have cheerfully abandoned. John Williams’s 


8.—PLAS MAWR: THE FRONT TO HIGH 
STREET 


mother was a niece of the builder of Plas 
Mawr. The framework of another house 
remains to form part of the two public houses 
in the main square of the town, and of a 
fourth, the “old college”’ in Castle Street, only 
the mutilated remains of an oriel window are 
now visible. More fortunate is the half- 
timbered house known as Old Aberccnwy, 
now owned and preserved by the National 
Trust (Fig. 11). 

The new road will, however, enable the 
visitor—should he be so minded—to see and 
admire one of the finest series of medieval 
town walls in Britain. They have never had 
the attention they deserve, as, with the 
Castle, they provide one of the most impres- 
sive survivals of a medizval enceinte, marred 
only by a fire station and by the activity of 
the Ministry of Education in building a hideous 
modern school against them some few years 
ago (Fig. 2). The Ministry was faintly conscious 
of its crime, as it proposed to crown the building 
with a crenellated parapet to match the walls. 


(Except for Figs. 4 and 8 the photographs are 
by Shirley Jones). 


9.—THE TOWN QUAY. It will disappear when the bypass road is made 


11.—OLD ABERCONWY. A medieval house owned by the National Trust 





25, CAVENDISH CLOSE 


OST people are concerned with 
how to adapt their houses to suit 
the times. In London particularly 

the conversion of the old type of ‘‘family 
mansion’”’ into flats, self-contained suites, 
or a family tenement of a seemly kind 
awaits only some relaxing of the building 
licences—and of the L.C.C. regulations re- 
garding flats—to meet the great need for 
such accommodation. Lack of it is causing 
proportionately as much hardship and in- 
convenience in the middle and (so far as 
it exists) the upper income group as in the 
lower, thereby holding up or slowing down 
economic recovery and contributing to 
the general shortage of housing. 

The conversion of large houses to 
flats, whether individually or in groups, 
by private or public enterprise, is one 
method. Another is the adaptation of 
smaller houses for which licence for the 
repair of war damage is available and 
which can, with ingenuity and within 
the permitted limits of expenditure, be 
converted for running with little or no 
domestic staff. 

This house in St. John’s Wood con- 
verted by Mr. Guy Elwes for his and his 
family’s occupation belongs to the latter 
class. Built probably in the 1830s, it is 
one of a row of detached “‘villas’’ of pleas- 
ing George IV design and good propor- 
tions, probably intended for a staff of 
four or five. It had a semi-basement, a 
long drawing-room and_ dining-room 
running full depth on either side of the 
entry and staircase, four first-floor bed- 
rooms and four more above. It had suffered 
considerable superficial damage during the 
war. The interest of its adaptation is in 
showing how relatively simply and econom- 
ically it has been converted for running without 
resident, or indeed any, domestic staff according 
to circumstances, while retaining the character 
of a ‘‘gentleman’s house.’”’ Though it is a wider 
and lower house than the normal London 


terrace type, and to that extent easier to handle, 
the measures adopted here are no less applicable 
to the latter kind. 

The basement has been got rid of altogether, 
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1.—THE FRONT, SHOWING THE DISUSED HALF-BASEMENT 


except for fuel storage and heating, by filling it 
in with rubble. 

The dining-room, to the right of the entry, 
has been divided to form the kitchen with rear 
half immediately next to the dining-room. The 
drawing-room, a spacious apartment lit at both 
ends, is retained unchanged except in so ‘far as 
the owner’s possessions, cleverly arranged, give 
it an air probably lacking before. Upstairs, one 
of the best bedrooms has become a nice big 
bathroom, so that the first floor provides Mr. 
and Mrs. Elwes with bed- and dressing-room and 
best spare room. On the top floor the simplest 











redecoration has yielded three good adult 
children’s rooms. 
At least half the problem of leading 


a civilised life under current conditions—assum- 
ing the family is kitchen-minded—is solved by 
making kitchen and dining-room intercommuni- 
cate. In many cases, as in this one, the 
kitchen is so arranged that some meals en 
famille can be enjoyed within arm’s length of the 
cooker. What pleasanter than to be able to 
make the toast and cook and serve and eat the 
kipper without rising from the chair ? 

The dining-room (Fig. 6).was originally the 
same length as the drawing- 
room. It has been divided by 
the partition seen on the left. 
This involved moving the 
fireplace to the right, where 





(Above) 

2.—A LIGHT FITTING 
(Left) 

3.—THE LIVING-ROOM 
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the electric heater does not require a flue; the 
flue is, however, used for the gas cooker in the 
corresponding corner of the kitchen, which 
occupies the other half of the former dining- 
room (Fig. 7). The big writing-cabinet with a 
drop front in the latter has drawers for silver, 
linen, etc., below; the upper part of the front, 
which drops to form a sideboard, also contains 
a service hatch from the kitchen, seen on the 
right of Fig. 7. The communicating door is to 
the left of the “‘sideboard”’ corresponding to the 
dummy door in Fig. 7. The photographer has 
left it out of the picture in order to include the 
very pretty hanging light fitting, designed by 
Mr. Elwes, combining ormolu sconce-arms and 
a bell-glass of Regency type. 

The circular dining-table is an attractive 
Regency piece with three dolphin supports and 
the base supported by scallop shells. The chairs, 





4, 5.—TWO ENDS OF MRS. ELWES’ 
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in which the dolphin motif also occurs, are 
probably French. 

The kitchen has runs of shelves and cup- 
boards along three sides, with a large window 
overlooking the garden in the fourth. The sink, 
next to the window, is to the left of Fig. 7; 
adjoined by an‘ample draining-board with plate- 
rack above, then a shelf for pans. Crockery lives 
in the cupboards over and under the hatch; 
stores in the cupboards along the third side. 

Mrs. Elwes’s bedroom occupies two bays to 
the front on the first floor. It is thus a long, 
shallow room, with the heater and the dressing- 
table (Fig. 5) at the farther end, and the floor 
covered with Persian and Chinese rugs. A use 
has been found for one of those decorative 
Venetian ‘“‘Indian”’ figures holding a tray—as 
what might be called a dumb lady’s maid, to 
carry a little clock or adjuncts of the toilet. The 





S BEDROOM. The hanging cupboard (left) is made up of library bookshelf fronts 


arrangement over the fireplace of two Chinese 
glass pictures is pretty. At the other end of the 
bedroom a good hanging cupboard has been 
made out of a number of unwanted glass-fronted 
oak library bookshelf fronts (Fig. 4). 

Much of the charm of the rooms is due, of 
course, to the owners’ attractive possessions 
rugs, curtains and furniture. Mr. Elwes’s 
dressing-room, for instance, contains some good 
mahogany pieces and is hung with a set of 
18th-century engravings of Roman buildings of 
the kind usually either buried away or consigned 
to a passage, which, displayed en masse, are both 
interesting and decorative. But the ensemble 
owes as much to the manner of its arrangement, 
and exemplifies how reduction in the scale of 
living need in no way affect the style. Indeed, 
this house well illustrates that problem of to-day : 
‘“How to be happy though harried.”’ C.-Ht. 














OUT OF A FORMER SINGLE ROOM 
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CHINESE PAPER-HANGINGS 


By MARGARET JOURDAIN 


HE engraver John Baptist Jackson, in 
calling attention to his own newly- 


invented wallpapers, claimed that they 
were not printed with “lions leaping from Bough 
to Bough like cats, Houses in the air, clouds and 
sky upon the ground, nor monsters like figures 
on a chinese paper.’’ It was customary in the 
18th century to criticise Chinese painting by 
Western standards, and a writer in the World 
(1755) animadverts against their “false lights, 
false shadows, false perspective and propor- 
tions.”’ Other critics call attention to the 
fantastic element in these paper hangings. Yet 
in the treatment of flowers and shrubs, birds and 
human figures, the outstanding characteristic 
is their realism. ; 

The only mention of pictures in a Chinese 
room forming a continuous scheme of decoration 
occurs in a work by Robert Fortune, who was 
sent to China by the Royal Horticultural Society 
in 1843 ‘‘to collect seeds and plants of an orna- 
mental kind not already cultivated in England.” 
In his Residence Among the Chinese (1857) he 
describes a visit to a mandarin’s house at Tse- 
Kee, which contained “‘a nicely furnished room 
according to Chinese ideas, that is, the walls 
were hung with pictures of flowers, birds and 
scenes of Chinese life. It would not do to 
criticise these works of art according to our 
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1.—WALKING THE TIGHT-ROPE 


ideas, but nevertheless some of them are very 
interesting. I observed a series of pictures 
which told a long tale as distinctly as if it had 
been written in Roman characters. The actors 
were all on the boards, and one followed them 
readily from the commencement of the piece 
until the fall of the curtain.” 

Chinese wallpapers were made in sets, 
forming a series of related scenes, or designs, 
with which a whole room could be papered. 





2.—A FEAST OF LANTERNS 


Extant examples date in the main from the 


second half of the 18th century. A writer 
in the World, speaking of the Chinese papers so 
much in fashion in our -great houses, describes 
the rooms of a house which were formerly wains- 
coted as “‘ hung with the richest China and India 
paper, where all the flowers of fancy are 
exhausted in a thousand fantastic figures of 
birds, beasts and fishes which never had exist- 
ence.’’ After a long period of fashion, there was 
some decline of interest in Chinese art and 
decoration during the Regency, when these 
paper-hangings were used only in ‘Chinese 
rooms.’’ A cause which contributed to this 
decline was the great advance in the quality of 
wallpapers printed in France and England at 
this time, and the novel attraction of French 
scenic papers. 
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3.—A MERCHANT OF PORCELAIN 


The decorative schemes of Chinese papers 


were limited. In the largest and earliest group 
the design is of flowering shrubs and plants. In 
another interesting group the industries or the 
daily life of China are illustrated. And in a 
third group some figures are introduced in a 
setting of landscape, or against a background of 
flowering shrubs. The papers with figure- 
subjects were dearer than those decorated with 
flowering shrubs and plants. According to a 
letter at Dunster Castle, “‘ India paper represent- 
ing the several stages of a Chinese manufacture 
upon a greyish ground . ..and asmaller pattern, 
but the figures very compleat and intersperst 
with romantick views ”’ could not be obtained 
under seven shillings a yard, whereas those 
“representing trees, birds and flowers of various 
colours on a whitish ground”’ were offered at 
four shillings a yard. These lively and crowded 
panoramas of figures—‘‘Chinese processions 
gorgeous and immovable as the flowers and birds 
stuck amid gay pagodas and gilded temples’’— 
have been described as ‘‘a bright and unmeaning 
pageant.”’ But there is a key to the pageant, 
considered as a display of the life and industries 
of that industrious empire. References to this 
group of papers point to their introduction into 
England during the late 18th century. 

A Chinese paper of thirteen rolls, decorated 
with small figures representing the arts and 
industries of China, was advertised in France in 
1781, and three years later, twenty sheets of 
“India’’ paper representing the cultivation of 
tea were advertised for sale. A set of the indus- 
tries of China was hung at Brasted, in Kent, ina 
house built in 1784. The industries of China is 
also the subject of a paper given to the banker, 
Thomas Coutts (1735-1822), founder of the 
house of Coutts and Company, by Lord 
Macartney on his return from his embassy to 
China in 1794. In this paper, hung on the walls 
of the drawing room of Coutts’s bank in the 
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strand, the lower portion is painted with figures, 
which diminish in scale as they reach the upper 
portion, which finishes in a range of mountains. 
In one section a potter is seen at his wheel 
and also in the drying room, then taking his 
pots toa kiln. In another section cocoons of the 
wild silkworm are being gathered from trees, 
and other cocoons are ranged on trays. Dyeing 
of silk is also in progress on a tray heated by a 
small furnace. There are sections showing the 
sowing and carrying of rice and the cultivation 
and marketing of tea. In the latter series, the 
gathering, drying and packing of tea leaves is 
shown, and finally, the transport of tea by boat, 
and its marketing in a shop, where a merchant 
is seen calculating with an abacus, and an inscrip- 
tion records that his shop hall “has all kinds of 
famous tea.’’ There is one scene (which seems 
to bear no relation to the others) in which horses 
are stampeding towards a small group of spear- 
men, and also a garden landscape in which an 
arch bears the inscription that it is the entrance 
to another world. 

In the series ‘‘The Pleasures of China’”’ the 
subject is the lighter side of Chinese life. <A 
portion of a paper in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (consisting of two lengths) shows a 
crowded panorama of festivals and amusements, 
and in the catalogue of the wallpapers in this 
collection it is noted that ‘“‘unfortunately there 
is no record of what scenes composed the rest 
of the paper.”’ Further scenes are comprised in 
the large set illustrated here. In these there are 
crowds watching a conjurer and acrobats (Fig. 1) 
and a festival of lanterns (Fig. 2). In both the 
complete set and the fragment an open-air 
theatre is seen, with a play in progress on the 
small stage (Fig. 4). One of the actors, wearing 
a grotesque mask and red hair, represents a 
foreigner, who takes the middle of the stage; 
on either side are attendants carrying banners. 
To the right is a stand for female spectators. 
In the panel of the feast of lanterns there is a 
crowd carrying brightly-coloured lanterns of 
odd shapes. At the base of another panel (Fig. 3 
a merchant is seated by his stall, which is 
furnished with large covered jars and smaller 
pots. In Fig. 1 a female acrobat, balancing on a 
tight rope, is seen in the upper section. The 


— 
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scene is a summer one, the 
trees are full-foliaged, and 
many of the figures’ carry 


painted fans. In these scenes from 
Chinese life the upper portion 
finishes in a range of serrated 
mountain peaks, and the land- 
scape below is threaded with 
water courses. In this the 
designers of paper-hangings fol- 
low the convention of Chinese 
landscape painting, in which 
mountains, rocks and_ water- 
courses are heaped together in 


“e 


one ‘‘romantic’’ composition. 


In another group of papers, 
mountain scenery, or tall flower- 
ing trees and shrubs, serves as a 
background for hunting scenes. 
In a portion of a paper in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
Chinese armed with spears are 
represented on a rocky island, but 
their quarry is invisible. In the 
remaining panels of this paper are 
boating and festival scenes. A 
large set of panels showing hunt- 
ing scenes hangs in a room at 
Lockleys, in Hertfordshire. In 
this set huntsmen on foot and on 
horseback chase deer with arrows 
and lances; and two monkeys 
seated on a rock clasp each other 
with apprehension. In another 
panel the foreground is painted 
with dogs of Pekinese type. From 
the rocky base of this paper rise 
bamboos and flowering trees, 
and the birds flying in the inter- 
spaces of their branches add a 
note of colour. 

Figures on a larger scale appear on two 
portions of paper from the old Brewery House, 


Watford (now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum). In one, two Chinese are carrying a 


deer slung on a pole; in the other, one sportsman 
with a gua is considering a bird perched on a tree, 
while another collects the game they have shot. 

The clear, light and varied colouring and 








4.—A THEATRE 


Detail of a panel in the same series of wallpapers 


the realism of the Chinese rendering of the 
human figures, of birds and animals, ensured 
the vogue of these papers in Europe. A traveller 
in China in the first years of the 19th century 
relates this realism to the European demand. 
““The Chinese, having found that the representa- 
tions of natural objects are in more request 
among foreigners, pay a stricter attention to the 
subject that may be required.”’ 


AN OLD FRIEND AND OLD CLUBS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


ry s\HERE have been few more distinguished 

golfing families than that of the Scotts. If 

to the modern golfer they have now 
become largely names, they are, I believe, still 
very well-known names. And so it is not, I hope, 
too late to say something of an old friend and 
contemporary of my own, Osmund Scott, whose 
death was announced a little while since. On 
my chimney-piece as I write there is a photo- 
graph of the English team in the first inter- 
national match against Scotland, and it seems 
to me eminently characteristic that, while the 
rest of us are rather solemn, Osmund wears 
a cheerful grin and looks as if he had just made 
some small and friendly joke. There never was 
a keener golfer, and though he gave up serious 
competitive golf rather early, he continued to 
play and enjoy it for the rest of his life, and he 
always played it as if it were the best fun in the 
world, in a way that endeared him to everybody. 

Another little something comes back to me 
as characteristic of his perpetually boyish keen- 
ness. During part of the war-time I was living 
in the Cotswolds, and was taken by a friend on 
a pilgrimage to see the private course in Stowell 
Park, on which Osmund and his brothers and 
sister had played innumerable rounds in their 
youthful days. It was then in a rather unkempt 
condition, but the greens were still there, and 
I could roughly guess at the order of the holes. 
I wrote and told Osmund about it and back, 
almost by return of post, came a voluminous 
letter telling me all about the holes and how 
they had played them, how they had dashed out 
for just one more evening round before dinner, 
and much else that has now grown rather dim, 
and all with a freshness and enthusiasm of 
memory that was perfectly delightful. If Stowell 
was the home course of the family, Westward 
Ho! deserves to be set beside it as a second 


home; it was there that the brothers learned 
much of their game, and it is on that noble links 
that Michael and Denys still play with scarcely 
abated energy. 

Osmund played, I think, twice more for 
England after that first match; and I find it now 
a little hard to understand why he was not 
chosen more often. Perhaps on the whole he 
did not do full justice on the ‘“‘ big occasion”’ to 
the game that was in him, but he did so once 
at least, in 1905, when he reached the final of 
the Amateur Championship at Prestwick, to lose 
to Gordon Barry by 3 and 2. I did not see that 
final, having had to go back to London, but it 
was said—never by Osmund himself—that he 
lost the match because he played with india- 
rubber grips on his clubs and they became 
slippery in the rain. However that may have 
been, Gordon Barry, then something of an infant 
phenomenon, was very good that year and 
entirely deserved his victory. 

Whether Osmund was playing well or only 
rather well, to see him hit the ball was one of 
the most entrancing sensations that golf had to 
offer. His style, which was to a great extent 
inherited by his son Kenneth, who fell in the 
war, was as graceful and elegant as it was 
correct. I have just been reviving my memories 
of it by looking at the photographs of him in 
Mr. Beldam’s book, Great Golfers : Their Methods 
At a Glance, and all the beauty and vigour that 
I remembered are there. The swing is seen to 
be a very long one, judged by the standards of 
to-day, with the club far past the horizontal at 
the top; but it looks, as it did in real life, entirely 
easy and natural. 

Lest I be thought prejudiced, let me quote 
a few words from Harold Hilton’s commentary 
in the book: ‘“‘ Now we come to a player whom 
many consider is gifted by nature with the most 


taking and beautiful style in the kingdom of 
golf, and in this opinion I decidedly concur, for 
to see Osmund Scott hitting hard with his 
wooden clubs is a veritable pleasure; it is a 
glorious mixture of ease, elegance and delightful 
timing; and how he can drive with those ‘fishing 
rods’!”’ 

The last two words demand perhaps a word 
of explanation. ‘Fishing rod”’ was the name 
given to the wooden club with abnormally long 
shafts then made by Gibson at Westward Ho ! 
A good many people experimented with them, 
but few, if any, so successfully as Osmund. He 
certainly did hit the ball immense distances with 
them. Most of the photographs of the amateurs 
in the book were taken by Mr. Beldam at the 
time of the Amateur Championship at Muirfield 
in 1903, and I dimly recall that which Mr. 
Hilton mentions, namely that Osmund had 
driven ‘‘clean past the ninth green from the 
tee,’’ a distance of nearly 350 yards; the course, 
perhaps I should add, was not the Muirfield of 
to-day. That he should drive so far was the 
more remarkable because he was neither very 
tall nor very heavy. The statistics set out in the 
book give his height as 5 ft. 94% ins. and his 
weight as 10 stone 7 lb. But hit the ball he 
most unquestionably could. The last time I ever 
saw Osmund driving a club was at Crowborough 
a very few days before the war, when I played 
in a foursome with him and Kenneth. The 
length had then, not unnaturally, departed, and 
the club did not come round nearly so far as it 
had done, but there was still much of the ease 
of youth and but little of the stiffness of age. 
He seemed to me as pleasant to watch as ever, 
even as he was friendly and pleasant in himself. 

These random memories of an old friend, 
and in particular of his long club, bring back to 
my mind the various fashions or eccentricities in 
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clubs that have from time to time ravaged the 
world of golf and inspired in many breasts hopes 
as a rule disappointed in the end. In the late 
nineties there was a short rage for very short 
wooden clubs, inspired by the fact that J. H. 
Taylor for a while played with them, and 
played, of course, very well, as he would have 
done with almost anything else. This was 
succeeded by the fashion for the before- 
mentioned fishing rods, and at least one good 
player, I think, stuck to them, the late Herbert 
Fowler, to whose giant build they were well 
suited. At some date which I cannot now fix 
came a passion for drivers with very big heads, 
which were called, presumably by some nautical 
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analogy, “‘dreadnoughts.’’ The memory of them 
is now very faint, save for one unforgettable, 
but alas! unprintable, observation about them 
by Andrew Kirkaldy. And then, in quite recent 
times, right up to the war there were the 
“‘Limber”’ shafts, slippery, eel-like things with 
which some people did for a while play sur- 
prisingly well, or at least surprisingly better than 
might have been expected. That apparently 
was not a wholly new fashion, since the author 
of The Golfer’s Manual, lately reprinted after 
nearly a century, referred to them contemp- 
tuously as “‘mere tangles.”’ 

As far as I know they never came to life 
again after the war; perhaps their popularity 
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was on the wane before it. Since the war there 
has been no particularly new fashion, and golfers 
in general seem to have settled down to doing 
the best they can with normal clubs. It is 
noteworthy that the professionals who have to 
play for their living have seldom tried these 
eccentricities, and have stuck to the middle 
path. It is the amateurs who are so given to 
hopeful experiment. There is a sentence in 
Lavengro peculiarly applicable to these freakish 
tricks : ‘‘ How for everything there is a time and 
a season, and then how does the glory of a thing 
pass from it, even like the flower of the grass?’ 
In this case neither the season nor the glory 
lasts very long. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





MONARCH BUTTER- 

FLY IN DORSET 

IR, —It may be of interest to record 

that a monarch butterfly in good 
condition was caught on Michaelmas 
daisies in this garden on the after- 
noon of September 19. It was kept in 
a large tumbler until th following 
morning and then released.—G. 
SCHREIBER, Staiy House, West Lul- 
worth, Wareham, Dorset. 


[The monarch butterfly is a native 
of America which has been reported in 
this country on nearly 160 occasions 
since it was first recorded in 1876. 
Though it may sometimes have flown 
the Atlantic, in the great majority of 
instances it has almost certainly been 
carried here on board ship.—ED.] 


GREEN GROW THE 

RUSHES OH! 
S1r,— With reference to the letter from 
Major Brown in your issue of Sep- 
tember 17 about the song Gvreen 
Grow the Rushes Oh ! this song occurs 
in different forms in many ancient and 
modern languages. The Hebrew 
original is sung on the first and the 
second night of the Passover. Its signi- 
ficance is mainly religious. In my 
version Eight is for the Eight Bold 
Rangers. 

The numbers are thought to refer 
to: 1, God Almighty; 2, Christ and 
St. John the Baptist; 3, The Persons of 
the Trinity, or the Three Wise Men 
from the East; 4, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John; 5, The pentacle—the 
five-pointed figure commonly inscribed 
on the threshold to keep away evil 
spirits; 6, (‘““Walkers”’ or “ waters.’’) 
The six water-pots used in the miracle 
of Cana of Galilee; 7, The stars in 
Ursa Major; 8, (“ Rangers” or “rain- 
ers’’) Angels; 9, The nine Muses, or 
the nine months preceding birth; 
10, The ten Commandments; 11, The 
Apostles, without Judas _ Iscariot; 
12, The twelve Apostles. 





There is a similar song called 


The Dilly Song.—CHARLES HARE, 
Army and Navy Club, Pall Mail, 
S.W.1. 


[Many readers have written to us 
abéut this song, and have drawn 
attention to the following alternative 
explanations of certain of the references 
in it:—2, The divine and the human 
nature of Christ; 5, The five wounds 
of Christ, symbols of which used to 
be put up outside people’s houses 
at The Feast of Corpus Christi; 








7, The seven planets; 9, The nine 
orders of Angels; 11, The eleven 
thousand virgins martyred with 
St. Ursula.—EbD.] 
FROM INN TO POST 
OFFICE ? 


Sir,—The enclosed photograph is of 
Appleton post-office, in North Berk- 
shire. I will not suggest that the 
ornament (human face with vine and 
fruit, in colours) is unique, but | 


cannot remember having seen it 
elsewhere. The date 1690 and the 


initials T.S. appear on the wall above 
the porch. The vine, although not an 
uncommon ornament, may indicate 
that the cottage was once an inn.— 
BywayMaNn, Berkshire. 


THE CULTIVATION OF 
RICE 


S1r,—The enclosed photograph, taken 
at Diyatalawa, in Ceylon, last Decem- 
ber, is of a team of water-buffalo 
ploughing rice-paddy. Four teams 
were working over a small terrace of 
paddy. Ploughing was done in short 
bursts, the four teams making one 
circuit of the area at full speed 
bunched in rough echelon formation, 
followed by a necessary pause for 
breath. 

The local village had mustered on 
the ‘“‘touch-line’”’ and were assisting 
with voluble encouragement, criticism 
and advice, and beating the buffalo 
whenever they came within reach. 





PLOUGHING A PADDY-FIELD WITH WATER-BUFFALO IN 
CEYLON 
See letter; The Cultivation of Rice 





THE POST OFFICE, APPLETON, BERKSHIRE 
See letter: From Inn to Post Office? 


Everyone, including myself, was 
covered with bright ochre mud from 
head to foot and obviously enjoying 
himself enormously. By the end of the 
afternoon the paddy field had been 
churned into thick creamy mud to a 
depth of about two feet. 

All this was most entertaining, but 
with the world shortage of rice in mind 
I was struck by this cumbersome and 
primitive method of cultivating such 
an important crop. I can think of no 
alternative to water-buffalo for pro- 
viding motive power in deep mud, but 
the ploughs appeared to me to be very 
primitive—no more than a beam with 
a kind of reinforced hoe at one end and 
a small handle. 

Perhaps readers in other parts of 
the world are acquainted with more 
advanced methods of rice cultivation. 
—P. B. Meapway (Lt. (A), R.N.), 
R.N. Station, Ford, Sussex. 





WHEN BIRD MEETS DOG 


S1r,—The other day I was witness to 
what must be a rather unusual colli- 
sion between a dog and a bird. I was 
tractoring my orange grove and was, 
as usual, preceded by my dog (a 
kelpie of about eighteen months), who 
would race ahead of the tractor at the 
beginning of each row and then 
wait at the other end. On this occa- 
sion he was about thirty yards ahead 
of me going at top speed, when I saw 
him swerve slightly. Then there was 
a flurry of feathers and something 
bounced off his side. On reaching the 
spot I saw a Jackie Hangman, or 


shrike, lying on his back kicking 
feebly and apparently completely 
dazed. I put him in the crook of 


a branch and ten minutes later he had 
disappeared, so presumably he had 
recovered. 

Dog and bird must have converged 


on one another at right angles (each 
unable to see the other because of the 
orange trees) and collided at full 
speed.—T. L. HowELt, Stirling Cottage, 
P.O. Addo, C.P., South Africa. 


WILD WHITE CATTLE 


S1r,—The following extract from 
Poulson’s History of the Seigniory of 
Holderness, 1841 (Part III, pages 
241-242) may be of interest to readers 
of the article in your issue of Septem- 
ber 10 on the wild cettle of Chillingham. 

Poulson is describing Burton 
Constable, in the East Riding of York- 
shire, and says: ‘‘The Bos Urus, once 
the inhabitant of this park, is a subject 
so interesting that a few particulars, 
furnished by the most eminent 
naturalists in this department of the 
science of modern times, cannot be 
misplaced. The individuals of the 
Scotch Urus, observes Hamilton Smith, 
in the park of Burton Constable, were 
all destroyed in the middle of the last 
century, by a distemper. The race is 
entirely of a white colour; the muzzle 
invariably black; the inside of the ear, 
and about one-third part of the out- 
side, from the tips downward, red; 
the hoins are white, with black tips 
of a fine texture, and, as in fossil 
skulls, bent downwards. Bulls weigh 
from 35 to 45 stone, and cows from 25 
to 35 stone, 14 Ibs. to the stone. 
Before they were kept in parks they 
were probably larger and more 
rugged, old bulls still acquire a kind 
of mane, about two inches long, and 
their throat and breast are covered 
with coarser hair. Those at Burton 
Constable differed from the others in 
having the ears and tips of the tail 
black. 

“In their manners, also, they are 
unlike domestic oxen, and assimilated 
to the ancient Urus. Upon perceiving 
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a otranger, these animals gallop 
wildly in a circle round him, and stop 
to gaze, tossing their heads and show- 
ing signs of defiance; they then set 
off and gallop round a second time, 
but in a contracted circle, repeating 
their circular mode of approaching till 
they are so near that it becomes 
prudent to retire from their charge. 
The cows conceal their young calves 
for eight or ten days, going to suckle 
them two or three times a day; if a 
person comes near the calf, it conceals 
itself by crouching. . . . When one 
of this breed happens to be wounded, 
or is disabled by age or sickness, the 
others set upon it and gore it to death. 
These animals were killed by a large 
assembly of horsemen and country 
people, armed with muskets; the 
former rode one from the herd, and 
the latter took their stations on walls 
or trees. There was grandeur in such 
a chase, but from the number of 
accidents which occurred it was laid 
aside.” 

The historian then quotes Hamil- 
ton Smith as saying that at present 
none remains except at Chillingham, 
Gisburn in Craven, Lime Hall in 
Cheshire, and Chartly in Staffordshire. 
He also mentions the breed in the 
Duke of Hamilton’s park and adds 
that they are not perfectly white.— 
I. R. MACKRILL, Jamwath Hall, Sutton- 
on-Hill, East Yorkshire. 


THE GIBBET ON 
INKPEN BEACON 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Win- 
stone, whose letter and photograph of 
Coombe gibbet, in Berkshire, you pub- 
lished in the issue of August 6, may not 
have read about the gibbet and its 
history as recounted by W. H. Hudson. 
It can be found in Chapter 9 of A foot in 
England, one of MHudson’s' most 
delightful books of essays. 

The story recounted there gives 
the victim as the murderer’s wife; it 
was the son of his woman accom- 
plice who overheard the criminals talk 
and gave them away. The reason for 
the preservation and replacement of 
the gibbet is given in the story of the 
dispute between the parishes of 
Coombe and Inkpen as to where the 
boundary dividing them really ran. 
Neither wished to pay for the expen- 
sive execution, and the murder took 
place in No Man’s Land between the 
two. The higher authorities made 
Inkpen and Coombe share the expense, 
and the gibbet was erected on the 
highest point on the hill and was to 
mark the parish boundary. The chains 
with which the murderers were hanged 
were later supposed to have been 
thrown into a dew pond near by and 
to have poisoned the local sheep.— 
H. A. CoursE, Clock House, Royston, 
Herts. 


THE BASKET SHOP AT HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, HERTS, AND (right) 
See letter; An Old Shop Window 
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BUILDING IN PROGRESS ON A RIDGE ABOVE HERSTMONCEUX CASTLE, SUSSEX 
See letter: A Marred Prospect 


CABINET-MAKERS AND 
CHAIR-MAKERS 


S1r,—I am particularly interested in 
the sketch of a chair which belongs to 
Mr. R. M. Young and was reproduced 
in Collectors’ Questions (September 17). 
I have often thought that this type of 
chair, of which a number of examples 
are extant, was of Midland or North- 
country make; and the fact that Mr. 
Young’s father bought the chair some 
fifty years ago at a sale in Edinburgh 
is supporting evidence of this theory. 

I think it very unlikely that the 
initials of the maker, HK, are those 
of Henry Kettle; for not only does the 
chair date earlier than Kettle’s time, 
but also the initiels must be those of 
a chairmaker-joiner, whereas Kettle 
was by trade a cabinet-maker (he also 
carried out upholstery and under- 
taking); and although he may have 
purchased chairs from a chairmaker 
and sold them to his customers, the 
only work he did was to upholster 
their frames or seats. 

The sub-divisions of cabinet- 
making and chairmaking were distinct 
as far as the craftsmen trafhed in either 
of these two handicrafts were con- 
cerned; and therefore only a master 
chairmaker would stamp his initials on 
his chairs, for the purpose of identify- 
ing them.—R. W. Symonps, Tite 
Street, S.W.3. 


AN OLD SHOP WINDOW 


S1r,—You may be interested in the 
enclosed photographs of a shop at 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts. It is, I 
think, a perfect example of the con- 
tinuity of British workmanship and 
should hold high place among Britain’s 
shop windows. This basket shop, once 
a butcher’s shop, displays behind its 
elegant fagade an array of almost 
every type of basket imaginable, sure 





proof of the continued use and beauty 
of the hand-made basket of to-day.— 
M. JoAN Parry, Wharncliffe House, 
Stoke Poges, Bucks. 


A MARRED PROSPECT 
SIR,—Two years ago it was possible 
for the public to enjoy the beautiful 
gardens of Herstmonceux Castle, 
Sussex, and so to have a close view of 
the building itself. Now all approach 
is prevented by Admiralty “keep out”’ 
notices, and the public view of the 
castle is limited to a distant view of 
the roof, which itself will shortly be 
obscured by new building taking place 
on the ridge to the south. The 
enclosed photograph shows on the right 
a mass of Army huts in close proximity 
to the castle, and in the foreground 
new houses in course of construction. 
Neither of these improves the ameni- 
ties. It is to be hoped that when the 
Observatory is in working order the 
public will again be admitted to the 
gardens, if necessary on payment. 
W. E. SNELL, The Woodlands, Colin- 
dale Hospital, The Hyde, N.W.9. 


DOG THAT WASHES 
ITSELF 
Str,—My sister’s dachshund spends 
many hours asleep in the same chair as 
my cat, which frequently holds it still 
with one paw while it washes it all 
over. The dog has learnt the lesson, 
and is now frequently seen washing 
his face in the manner ofa cat. I have 
never heard of a dog with this habit 
before.—R. H. H., Wilts. 


“SCARCITY OF 
LAPWINGS”’ 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Seton 
Gordon’s article in your issue of Sep- 
tember 10 on the scarcity of lapwings, 
I recently saw a flock of 150 to 200 
of these birds feeding on a newly- 


ploughed field. It was presumably 
feeding on wireworms and _leather- 
jackets. I have not seen these birds in 
any number in this neighbourhood for 
two or three years. 

As regards Colonel Gooddem’s 
letter in the same issue, I saw six or 
seven landrails in a clover field on 
September 15 of last year. These were 
probably a family hatched there, like 
Colonel Gooddem’s brood. Needless 
to say, they were not shot at. Odd 
birds have also been seen in recent 
years in this locality.— JOHN JOLLIFFE, 
Ammerdown Park, Radstock, Bath, 
Somerset. 


{The lapwings seen by Mr. Jolliffe 
were probably a flock that had halted 
for a while on migration. Consequently 
one cannot infer from their presence 
anything about the number nesting in 
the district.—ED.] 


THE TRAINING OF 
ATHLETES 


S1r,—With reference to your editorial 
note of September 17, ‘Too Little or 
Too Much,” I hold no brief for those 
who seek to find excuses for our lack 
of major successes at the XIVth 
Olympic Games. Our colonies and the 
Dominions were particularly generous 
in helping British athletes with food 
parcels, but the question is, were the 
athletes who subsequently represented 
Great Britain named as Olympic 
possibles in time for them to receive 
these parcels? Furthermore, were 
the arrangements made early enough 
to enable competitors to get to the 
early sports meetings, competition in 
which is so important when one is 
developing, or, in the case of some 
of the men who had competed in 
previous Olympic Games, “renovat- 
ing’’ an athlete ? 

The training and toughening of 
the Commandos during the war proved 
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that Britishers will thrive on almost 
anything, and in any conditions of 
sleeping and living hard; and the same 
thing was characteristic of the Ancient 
Greek athletes of the 5th and 6th 
centuries B.C. 

While I agree that red meat is 
necessary for young and vigorous 
athletes, as Professor Fleischer, the 
Swiss expert, protests, there is, I am 
sure, a great deal more in the develop- 
ment of Olympic athletes than that. 
In the first place, balanced develop- 
ment in all-round contests such as the 
decathlon, in which Great Britain did 
not have a single entry in the recent 
Games, is necessary before specialisa- 
tion begins, and the decathlon can be 
practised without risk of injury to 


youth: witness the case of the 
American, J. B. Mathias, who was 
about 17% years old when he 


triumphed this year. 

Further than that, there is the 
question of Press publicity to keep 
the coming celebration of the Games 
in mind throughout each Olympiad. 
During that period first-class coaching 


should be available throughout the 
schools, and it must, moreover, be 
directed on correct lines. I admit 


freely that all the coaches who have 
been engaged by the A.A.A. were 
educated by me (before 1940) when 
I was head of the School of Athletics, 
Games and Physical Education at 
Loughborough College. These young 
men were trained to teach games 
masters, and amateur coaches—a sys- 
tem of teaching would-be instructors 
how to teach. But behind it all lay 
the consideration that these students 
should, in due course, become coaches 
of athletes, such as are found in 
America and throughout Scandinavia. 
Until they are so employed we shall 
not, I fear, begin to get better results 
for the next Olympic Games at Helsinki 
in 1952. 

Concerning the importance placed 
by the ever-successful U.S. Olympic 
teams on the value of proper feeding, 
it should be remembered that the 
Americans were able to be generous 
enough to distribute 50 tons of surplus 
food brought to England for their 
teams to British orphans, and that 
this food consisted of eggs, cheese, 
meat, chocolate bars, and other items 
which we in England seldom see.- 
F. A. M. WeEBsBstTER (Lt.-Col. retd.), 
Abbey Mill House, Coggeshall, Essex. 


OLD FIRE MARKS 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of some 
fire marks on an old house, 35, Broad 
Street, in the middle of Bristol. This 
building housed the Bristol Mercury, 
a newspaper which made much local 
history from 1780 to 1909. 

In the early days of fire insurance 
the companies maintained their own 
fire brigades and would attend only 
fires of properties bearing their dis- 





tinctive plaques. Here are: West of 
England, Royal, Sun, Liverpool, 
London and Globe, and Bristol Union. 
So that, assuming that the marks are 
not a mere collection gathered from 
other houses, this owner was a cautious 
man !—REECE WINSTONE, Bristol. 


COWS WITH A TASTE FOR 
COAL 


Srr,—Recently, when out walking 
in Northern Scotland, I came upon 
a couple of black cows contentedly 
eating coal. It took them about five 
minutes to chew up each lump, and 
they stretched their necks forward 
apparently to help them to swallow it. 
My presence did not seem to disturb 
them, and I secured the enclosed 
photograph of them. I imagine that 
the hard coal fragments would help 
them in chewing the cud and perhaps, 
being a bit sweet, would appeal to 
them. Can you tell me whether this 
is correct and whether it is a rare 
occurrence ?—Eric G. MEapows, 25, 
Studley Road, Luton, Beds. 

[Domestic animals sometimes 
have queer cravings. Pigs kept in a 
sty often revel in bits of coal, but we 
have not previously heard of cows 
sharing this taste.—Ep.] 


AN OLD VILLAGE GAME 


S1r,—With reference to your recent 
correspondence on quoit playing, your 
readers’ may be interested to know 
that an old village game of Three Pins 
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COWS EATING COAL IN NORTHERN SCOTLAND 


See letter: Cows with a Taste for Coal 


grass, the villagers were playing in aid 
of the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, but most of the players 
were quite vague as to the cause they 
sought to prosper. 

My photograph shows the field of 
play with the three pins set up, and 
the diagram will help to make it clear 
how the game is played. The aim 
is to bowl a flattened wooden ball, 
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SUFFOLK 


See letter: An Old Village Game 


is still carried on in parts of Suffolk. 
Last Whit Monday I came across this 
game in full swing at Dennington, 
under the trees in a meadow adjoining 
the ancient and beautiful church, and 
the equally ancient inn, the Queen’s 
Head. 

With plenty of refreshment, 
stored in stone jars, hidden in the 





FIRE MARKS ON A WALL OF AN OLD BRISTOL HOUSE 


See letter: Old Fire Marks 


shod with an iron ring, along a plank 
32 ft. in length, and hit the large vase- 
shaped wooden pin at the top. 
Similar, though slightly smaller, pins 
are set at the other angles of the 
triangle. This triangular board was 
lined with iron straps, indicated by the 
lines on the sketch. The top score for 
one shot was nine, made by knocking 
over all the pins.—ALLAN JOBSON, 
21, Crown Dale, S.E.19. 


PRINT ROOMS 


S1r,—The author of your most inter- 
esting article on print rooms (Septem- 
ber 10) is not quite correct in stating 
that the print decoration of walls in 
England was “limited to uncoloured 
prints.”’ In the letter in which Horace 
Walpole records Lord Cardigan’s in- 
vention of the black-and-white borders 
so often used to frame these prints, 
he mentions that he himself has just 
decorated a little parlour in this man- 
ner with the chiaroscuro woodcuts of 
J. B. Jackson, which were printed in 
colour. Walpole had pasted them on 
a ground of stone-colour Gothic paper 
which ‘‘ gave them an air of barbarous 
bass-reliefs... (so that) it is impossible 
at first sight not to conclude that they 
contain the history of Attila or Tottila 
done about the very era.” 

It would be most interesting to 
know whether any room thus decor- 
ated with Jackson’s prints survives. 
Although the prints are of no com- 
mercial value, they have become 
exceedingly hard to find. In a recent 
search of the public libraries of 
London I was unable to find anything 


like a full set, and I failed equally in 
Venice, where Jackson made his 
prints before returning to England 
to set up as a wallpaper manufacturer 
at Battersea.—F. J. B. Watson, 8, 
Groom Place, Chapel Street, S.W.1. 
[W: submitted our correspon- 
dent’s letter to Miss Margaret Jour- 
dain, who tells us that though some 
of Jackson’s prints were in colour, 
she knows of no extant print room 


decorated with coloured prints. 
Ep.] 
KING JOHN AND KING 
HENRY 


Sir,—The hunting lodge at Dogmers- 
field illustrated in your issue of Sep- 
tember 10 is King Henry’s Hunting 
Lodge, not King John’s, and local 
tradition suggests Henry VII as the 
king. 

I do not know on what authority 
your correspondent bases his assertion 
that it was built by the Mildmays 
“about 1750” and “‘was intended to 
be seen at the end of a glade”’ from 
Dogmersfield Park. Writing from 
memory of it only, I should fancy 
that—apart from the style—the type 
of bricks, etc., used suggest an earlier 
origin. From memory also I should 
doubt whether the lodge can ever 
have been very visible from Dogmers- 
field Park. The woodland surround- 
ing it is thick, and must have been 
thicker before some of it was cleared 
to make fields. This woodland is now 
a part of Odiham Common, but was 
once a royal hunting preserve. 

I do not think there was ever 
a castle at Odiham, though there is 
one at North Warnborough, near by, 
which has a notable history. But there 
was a royal residence at Odiham—a 
“palace.”” One of the local farms is 
still called ‘Palace Gate.”—E. B. 
CuHasE, The Hall, Sand, Wedmore, 
Somerset. 


[Dogmersfield House took the 
place of a palace that belonged to the 
Bishops of Bath and Wells until the 
reign of Henry VIII. Some of our 
kings stayed at the palace, including 
Henry VI; and the meeting of Henry 
VII and Prince Arthur with Katherine 
of Aragon took place there. Our cor- 
respondent is incorrect in thinking 
that there was never a castle at Odi- 
ham. It was a royal castle, frequently 
visited by King John, and the ruins 
still exist. The “ Hunting Lodge” by 
its style is certainly of 18th-century 
date, but bricks from an older building 
may have been used in its construc- 
tion.—Ebp.] 








Julius Caesar Ibbetson.— Col. 
M. H. Grant asks us to state that his 
History of Old English Landscape con- 
tains 7,000 words, with four illustra- 
tions, on this painter, and that a book 
let of 50 pages, on the same subject, 
was published by Dr. B. L. K. Hender- 
son in 1923. 
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STABILITY CHRISTIES 


will offer at auction on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15th 


Pictures by Old Masters 
The Property of the late Mrs. ARTHUR JAMES 






































This house in the heart of England has been in 


“TAKING COFFEE.” 274 ins. by 214 ins. 


ossession of the same family since about the year ONE OF A PAIR BY PIETRO LONGHI. 
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? e ° Collection, Rt. Hon. G. A. F. Cavendish-Bentinck, 1891. 
1641 and has been insured against fire continuously Exhibited, Vénetian Art, New Gallery 1894-5. No. 267. 
g ° Mentioned in Bernard Berenson’s ‘‘ Venetian Painters,” 1899, p. 112. 
with the Royal Exchange Assurance since 1737 caine Marae < 


May be viewed 3 days preceding. Catalogues with eight illustrations price 4/3 : 
plain Catalogues price 3d. ; post free. 


Head Office at the Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3, and CH RISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the Country and Overseas SPENCER HOUSE, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. 
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tip your pillow on end like this 


Race-goer eee 





choose your author 





settle down snugly, adjust your Anglepoise at a finger 
touch to the required angle, to throw its gentle beam on your book, not in your eyes. No 
Stretching, no fuss. Soon the cares of the day slide away on the printed page... and 
when sweet drowsiness arrives... just switch off Anglepoise, gently push away — and 
s-l-e-e-p. THAT’S THE CLEVER WAY TO READ IN BED. 


*Anglepoise is still difficult to obtain (we have our export target) but you can occasionally 
see it in the shops. If you do, snap it up ! 





This superbly finished Race Bag 
is fitted with betting book, space 
for programme, large purse with 
mirror and sundry pockets. It 
can be supplied in fine Pigskin 
at £11 18s. 6d., and in Blue or 
Brown fine grain morocco at 
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Reserves ..- 


Now is the time to build 


up reserves of health for the 





winter, by taking your fill of 


the invigorating autumn breezes. 


A late holiday if you can: 
a week-end at the sea: or at 
least an odd day in the country 


or on the sands. 


The summer rush is ending 
and there will be more room 
in the trains. There are cheap 


day tickets from many stations. 





BRITISH RAILWAYS 
































A fine 


precision, 
Pllc sietetjemertetse-F 


which rivals the 
most expensive 
foreign makes. 


12 pictures 2|" x 2\" on 
a 120 film. f /3.5 Anast- 
igmat Lens (coated) 


£60.18.4 (inclusive of P.1.) 


" CROYDON * ENGLAND 


A subsidiary of Aeronautical & General Instruments Ltd. 
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Making Tiacks feos 
WINTER SPORTS 7 


Too true—he wouldn’t miss them for anything— 
they are the one high spot that makes the Winter 
worth-while. And he can have ten really grand 
days in Switzerland for as little as £31.14. 0and 
still have over two pounds a day out of the basic 
£35, to spend on this and that! It really is a 
good proposition. 


Why not get the whole story for yourself? Call 
or write for Winter Sports Programme, which 
covers resorts in Switzerland, France, Italy, 
Austria, Norway and Sweden. 


INITIATION PARTIES AT | INTERMEDIATE SKI-ING PARTIES 
KANDERSTEG £52.10.0! AT SCHEIDEGG from £30.18.6 


Including travel and 10 days’ hotel accom- 
modation; all meals, taxes and gratuities; expert 
instruction; hire of equipment and services of 
resident host and hostess. 


COOK ?S trave. SERVICE 


Berkeley Street, 


Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., Dept. Hol/6/SS, 


London, W.lI., or branches 










% 


Phone: CUNNINGHAM SI4I_ 
LORDS COURT, ST. JOHN'S WOOD ROAD, NWS 
MWJ@J P<=T|V=ZJ@| JJ GMMMWCWWWWW@@@WH™. 
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A SPORTING WINTER HOLIDAY 
IN IRELAND 
with no rationing or coupon worries ! 


You can forget ration worries, shortages, and 

restrictions at Trabolgan in Ireland. Live in 

comfort; eat your fill of an unrationed menu; 

explore the 120 acres of the lovely estate 

and enjoy dancing to a resident orchestra ; 

hunting and golf within easy distance, etc., 
just as you wish, 


Write for brochure to : 


TRABOLGAN 


(Dept. 17), WHITEGATE, CO. CORK, IRELAND. 


or to any branch of Thos. Cook & Sons, Ltd. 
Head Office: Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 
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A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 2 » evunen tewis 


y | all began with missing a kingfisher. Seated 
] in a flat field by that prosaic but pleasant 

little Kentish stream, the Eden Brook, we 
talked of the magical rivers of Wales, their 
“wild wood scenery and terrible grace.” I 
described their charms, rather like Fluellen 
boasting of the salmon in the Wye at Monmouth, 
and then I turned my head and missed the blue 
flash of a kingfisher. It seemed a pure mis- 
fortune (for, after all, how many kingfishers can 
one count on seeing in a lifetime ?), and then and 
there we resolved to make the most of such 
streams as this stretch of south country can 
offer and to spend a whole day walking beside 
the Eden. 

The day chosen was a fortunate one of 
changing light and scattered harmless showers. 
The fussing country train set us down, after a 
couple of stations, at Penshurst, a mile from the 
gracious Tudor pile of Penshurst Place. ‘‘ The 
house itself built of fair and strong stone,”’ as 
Sir Philip Sidney (who was born there) described 
it in his Arcadia. But this was not a visiting 
day; nor had we, in any case, come to tread, 


As with a pilgrim’s reverential thoughts, 
The groves of Penshurst, 


our minds being river-bent, so we did no more 
than enter the church, noting the Sidney tombs, 
the restorations of the ubiquitous Gilbert Scott, 
and some fine salvias in the rectory garden. 

* * * 


W* knew the junction of the Medway and 
the Eden to be a little above Penshurst 
bridge, but found it useless to depend on exact 
information from even the most deeply rooted 
local inhabitant, and walked a mile or two before 
coming on our objective. Yet this digression 
had its pleasures, since it took us through 
Kentish fields, farm-yards and hop-gardens 
beside the Medway, which is here (as wherever 
I have met it before) a sluggish, thick-soup- 
coloured river. The hop-gathering had just 
begun, and we passed some of the pickers, but 
for the most part the pointed Gothic arches of 
the hop poles were still weighted with their 


NEW BOOKS 





greenish-yellow harvest. How soothing is the 
timelessness of recurring sights! Baxter’s 
charming print of a hop-garden, with the women 
in straw coal-scuttle bonnets and pantaletted 
children, reproduces the very background of 
1948. 

The fields through which we walked were 
edged with great patches of comfrey and yellow 
toadflax, and one was embroidered all over 
with delicate heart’s-ease. Soon afterwards we 
ate our sandwiches under an oak tree hard by 
one of the many block-houses which stand here 
to guard the river bank and mark the threat of 
German invasion. They are not as handsome as 
the old round Martello towers, but they record 
an attitude of mind—whether towards Boney 
or Hitler—which did not change with the 
years. 

We found the confluence at last, a gentle 
and indissoluble marriage of the two rivers, 
quite impervious to any future divorce arising 
from incompatibility of temperament—a state 
of things which commended itself to us both on 
that pleasant summer day. So there was our 
Eden Brook, looking quite sprightly and clear 
beside the meditative’ Medway, and now we 
could set our faces towards Surrey and the west. 
There was, alas, no kingfisher for us that day, 
only scuttling moorhens and two lordly herons, 
which rose from their fishing almost under our 
feet. 

* * * 


OTHING could have been more stately 
i than the flight of those herons, yet there 
was something about their stretched, indignant 
necks which reminded us of our travelling com- 
panion on a recent journey back from Wales. 
This was no other than a Black Leghorn hen 
which sat in the rack above our heads in the 
railway carriage from Haverfordwest to Pad- 
dington, and ever and anon poked her affronted 
head through the top of our luncheon basket. 
She and her two sister pullets had been bought 
from the vigar of a remote parish where the 
ancient church is dedicated to a Knight of the 
Round Table and the parson divides his care 


between the feathered crowd who run to him 
twice a day and that other wayward flock who 
accept the proffered grain of the Word on 
Sundays only. 

But behold, when the three pullets met us 
by appointment on the up train it was found 
that their packing did not pass the admirable 
requirements of the R.S.P.C.A., and so, with two 
minutes to go before the train’s departure, one 
bird was hastily decanted into half a cardboard 
box (kindly presented by the man in the parcels 
office) and secured by a piece of string picked up 
from the railway platform. 

With four reserved seats in a first-class 
carriage we felt all the pleasures of privacy, and 
decided to move our hen to the greater comfort 
of an emptied lunch-basket. But a strong- 
minded Pembrokeshire pullet is not so easily 
shifted: at the very moment in which she 
escaped from our hands and flapped across the 
seat our train ran into the junction, the door 
was flung open and the guard ceremoniously 
ushered in an elegant lady holding a Pekinese 
dog under her arm. 


Two of the party having grabbed the bird 
and retreated into the corridor, the remaining 
two plied the lady with sprightly conversation 
and learnt, beside much else, that her dog had 
but one fault—he adored chasing hens! 
Throughout the rest of that long journey when- 
ever the puilet, gone to purdah in the basket 
under a red silk pocket handkerchief, set up an 
indignant cackle, the Peke fixed her with a 
bleary and longing eye. 

We thought she laid an egg somewhere in 
the Severn Tunnel, and just after Swindon she 
pecked a hole through the handkerchief and 
reared a furious comb. But string and basket 
held, and late that same evening the two that 
had travelled humbly in the luggage van and the 
one that had enjoyed a first-class rack were 
united in their new home. And there, no doubt 
to justify their High Church principles, they 
flew into a tall plum tree and had to be rescued 
in the darkness with a ladder. 


OLD RECIPES FOR TO-DAY 


R. R. L. MEGROZ has done 
valuable work in editing a col- 
lection of recipes, well seasoned with 


with the task of providing new parishes 
with churches or reconstructing build- 
ings destroyed in the blitz. 


After a 


grass mainly remarkable for the num- 
ber of daisies it contains. 
panying notes might with advantage 


The accom- 


and the reprint of D. W. E. Brock’s 
Stablecraft, illustrated by Peter Biegel 
(Witherby, 10s. 6d.), explains the 





comment, written two hundred years 
ago by William Verral, Master of the 
White Hart Inn in Lewes. The Cook’s 
Paradise (Sylvan Press, 7s. 6d.) is a 
book in which not only the gourmet 
and the cook, but also anyone inter- 
ested in the social history of England, 
will find pleasure and information. 

Within his’ kitchen, William 
clearly knew what he wanted. His 
recipes, which are mostly of French 
origin, are given with far more atten- 
tion to detail and accuracy of measure- 
ment than are the majority of 
cookery instructions printed during 
the 18th century. Moreover, his com- 
ments on the equipment of a kitchen 
will delight ail knowledgeable cooks, 
and set amateurs on the right road, 
which is to provide “a proper appara- 
tus for the work they take in hand, 
without which it is impossible it can 
be done with the least air of decency.”’ 

No one to-day could follow Mr. 
Verral’s recipes exactly, but his ideas, 
part icularly on sauces and flavourings, 
Are by no means out of date and could 
be studied with advantage by many 
cooks. His handling of meat entrées 
is, however, somewhat unexpected, 
for he appears to have practised short 
hanging and long cooking. 

H. M. W. 


NEW CHURCHES 

T is to be hoped that when church 
building is resumed ther@will be a 
much higher standard of achievement 
than prevailed during the ’thirties. In 
Modern Church Design (Skeffington, 
12s. 6d.), Mr. Richard Mellor has 
written a constructive book which 
should be useful to architects charged 


discussion of church plans, old and 
new, he considers church furniture and 
fittings, choosing for illustration some 
of the best works of Sir Giles Scott 
and the late Sir Walter Tapper. There 
are also useful chapters on mainten- 
ance and renovations. In some 
respects complementary to Mr. Mel- 
lor’s book is a collection of 50 illus- 
trations of foreign churches entitled 
Modern Church Architecture, and issued 
by the Incorporated Church Building 
Society (5s. 6d.). Most of these are 
well-known pre-war examples, and it 
is not difficult after an interval of 
years to pick out the few fine designs 
from those which are frankly experi- 
mental or straining after a sensational 
effect. A preface to the collection has 


been contributed by Mr. Edward 
Maufe. C. L. 
POSSIBILITIES OF THE SMALL 


GARDEN 

WO horticultural books of very 

contrasting type are Our Gardens, 
published for the Ministry of Health 
by His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
(1s.), and Cactus and Other Succulent 
Plants, by H. M. Roan, published by 
the National Cactus and Succulent 
Society at 7s. 6d. Our Gardens is 
intended to show small garden owners 
and in particular those who live in 
building estates how their gardens 
may add to the attractiveness of the 
neighbourhood. This it does mainly 
by pictures, always well reproduced 
but not always well chosen. For 
example, the illustrations of trees in 
gardens show poor specimens badly 
placed; and as an example of an 
English lawn one is shown a corner of 


have been more informative; and the 
warning about the dangerous nature 
of chemical manures should certainly 
have had more qualification. 

I feel that the authors of Our 
Gardens would not really approve of 
the cultivation in English gardens of 
the strange and exotic succulents 
about which Mr. Roan writes so per- 
suasively. Yet the fascination of these 
odd plants is indisputable, and this 
new book will’ undoubtedly bring 
many more converts beneath their 
spell. Illustrations are numerous and 
excellent. They cover practical sub- 
jects such as the propagation and 
cultivation of succulents, besides 
showing many of the best varieties 
for the amateur. AG.COM. 

BOOKS ON HORSES 

HERE seems to be no end to 

books about horses; but so long 
as the standard remains as high as it 
is at present there can be no complaint. 
Geoffrey Brooke’s Let’s Learn to Ride 
(Constable, 7s. 6d.) is packed with 
concentrated wisdom and expressed 
with admirable precision and clarity. 
This is not advanced work like 
the same author’s Horse Sense 
and Sensibility, but is “intended 
to provide a very simple text book 
that will especially help those who 
take up riding in late years and who 
in many cases may have to depend on 
their own resources.’’ There is also 
an excellent summary of the develop- 
ment of horsemanship, and a reason- 
able defence of fox-hunting. The 
illustrations are by Pamela Searight. 

The question that most novices 
ask nowadays is how to keep a horse, 


whole business and art of maintaining 
a horse and keeping it well and fit. 

A more detailed book on training 
in horsemanship, designed primarily 
for boys and girls, comes from Major 
P. R. Goldingham, one-time instructor 
at Canford School. The Horse and His 
Rider (George Allen and Unwin, 
9s. 6d.), is a methodical and logical 
piece of work, with much useful 
tabulation. It should be of great use 
to would-be instructors as well as to 
novice riders. The illustrations are by 
means of photographs and are much 
more effective and practical than is 
usual. 

Finally, there is a judicious com- 
bination of information and fiction in 
High Honours, by Pamela Macgregor- 
Morris, published by Witherby for 
8s. 6d., and with some beautiful illus- 
trations by Lionel Edwards. This is 
the story of Bottom Drawer, an Irish 
filly, that becomes a champion show 
jumper, proceeding from Co. Cork via 
Weedon to Olympia and the White 
City. CBG. 


TERRITORY IN THE BIRD 
WORLD 

HOUGH the theory of the import- 

ance of territory in bird life has 
been advanced considerably since it 
was first seriously developed by Eliot 
Howard at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, basically it remains the same. 
It is therefore the more valuable that 
his Territory in Bird Life (1920), in 
which he set forth his conclusions, but 
which has for some time been out of 
print, has been re-issued by Collins, 
with an introduction by Julian Huxley 
and James Fisher, for 10s. 6d. C.D. 
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{goes into Weetabix 


WEETABIX is the whole wheat cereal 
food that everybody likes, not only for 
breakfast but for every meal of the day. 
Although Weetabix is delicious with milk 
and sugar, you will find it just as appetizing 
and nourishing when served with fruit 
juices, margarine, jam or a savoury. 
Weetabix needs no cooking — it’s a meal 
in a moment, in itself. 
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NEW BOOKS 








THOMAS HARDY 
AT HOME 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. CLIVE HOLLAND’S new 
M book is called Thomas Hardy’s 

Wessex Scene (Longmans of 
Dorchester, 8s. 6d.), and the scene is 
dealt with well enough. But the main 
thing is the long first chapter, which 
is about Hardy himself. The scene 
is there, to be written about by better 
writers than Mr. Holland, who is 
capable of phrases like ‘‘ Questioned as 
to in what manner his characters were 
arrived at.’’ After all, has it not been 
written about by Hardy? But the 
man himself: what do we know of 
him? Little enough; and Mr. Holland 
is one of the few people to whom 
Hardy permitted a_ considerable 
intimacy. Even with these, he could 
be “‘canny”’ and non-comittal. He 
seemed to have an almost pathological 
dislike of discussing his own life, of 


would you have been?” Mr. Holland 
turned the question upon Hardy him- 
self, who answered : ‘“‘ No, surely not.” 
Mr. Holland says that Hardy at this 
time was “nearing seventy.’ That 
fixes the year as being before 1910, 
when the world didn’t seem too bad a 
place, and, compared with present 
conditions, would seem to most of us 
paradisal. Moreover, this was in no 
moment of bitterness or struggle. It 
was at a time when Hardy’s greatness 
was a matter of almost common con- 
sent. Nevertheless, as he said on 
another occasion, he thought with 
Sophocles that ‘‘not to be born is 
best.”’ 

As for his narrow squeak with 
authorship, his beginnings were not 
easy and certainly not profitable. But 
Under the Greenwood Tree had got 
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THOMAS HARDY’S WESSEX SCENE. By Clive Holland 
(Longmans of Dorchester, 8s. 6d.) 


THE THREE CORNERS OF THE WORLD. By Paul McGuire 


(Heinemann, 15s.) 
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committing himself upon a personal 
fact. Mr. Holland here tells us, for 
example, of an anecdote at one time 
current according to which Hardy, 
when a boy, climbed a tree outside 
Dorchester prison with another boy, 
and witnessed the hanging of a woman. 
Mr. Holland asked Hardy if this were 
true, and Hardy wrote in reply : ‘‘ The 
above story, though traditional, may 
possibly be fictitious.’’ Possibly 
take it or leave it—he would not say 
one way or the other. 

It is by no means a discreditable 
human disposition to wish to know 
about the personal circumstances of 
great men; and when the great men 
are as reluctant as Hardy was, then we 
treasure the more such first-hand testi- 
mony as a writer like Mr. Holland can 
bring. It is many years ago now since 
this author was commissioned to write 
a book on Wessex and went down by 
appointment to Dorchester to discuss 
one or two matters with Hardy. The 
great man received him kindly; they 
took to one another; and the meeting 
developed into a friendship. Mr. 
Holland in the years that followed 
knew Hardy well in his home. He 
knew the first and the second Mrs. 
Thomas Hardy. On foot and on 
bicycles, he and Hardy spent many 
days together exploring the Wessex 
countryside. 


TWO NARROW SQUEAKS 

There were two narrow squeaks 
in Hardy’s life. He almost died at 
birth: once as a man, once as an 
author. The doctor who assisted at 
his birth was convinced that he was 
born dead and laid him aside in a 
basket. The local midwife appears to 
have slapped him into life. Had he 
reason to thank her? According to 
Mr. Holland, he thought not. During 
one of those cycle-rides, so many years 
later, Hardy turned to Mr. Holland 
and said: “I am going to ask you a 
question. Will you answer it 
honestly ?’’ The question was: “If 
you had the choice of being born, 


published and attracted the attention 
of Leslie Stephen, who was editing the 
Cornhill. He wrote and asked Hardy 
for a story of the same sort, to be 
serialised. ‘‘ There was in those days,”’ 
says Mr. Holland, “no regular delivery 
of letters at Bockhampton, the Dor- 
chester postmaster relying upon them 
reaching the Hardys, or any other of 
the villagers, by the hand of neigh- 
bours who happened, when in Dor- 
chester, to call at the post office. 
Leslie Stephen’s letter had been given 
to one of the school-children, who 
dropped it in the lane leading to the 
village. Had it not been picked up 
by a passing labourer, who brought 
it to the Hardys’ cottage, it might 
never have reached its destination.” 
What Hardy wrote for Leslie Stephen 
was Far From the Madding Crowd 
No doubt it would have been 
written anyway, but the anecdote is 
interesting. 


THE FIRST MRS. HARDY 


Mr. Holland has a good deal to 
say about the first Mrs. Hardy, among 
whose relatives were “several clergy 


men of varying distinction.’’ <A story 
was told that, when Hardy wrote 


Jude the Obscure, his wife besought 
Richard Garnett to help her in per- 
suading Hardy to burn the manu- 
script, and that he refused. ‘“ Per- 
sonally,’’ says Mr. Holland, “I do not 
credit this story.’’ Without further 
evidence, we shall not know, but one 
thing seems fairly clear, and that i5 
that if Mrs. Hardy did not do this 
thing, it was at all events the sort of 
thing she might well have done. Mr. 
Holland speaks of her as “unsuited to 
be a distinguished man’s wife,’’ though 
this depends on the direction in which 
the husband sought distinction. She 
might well have been a suitable wife 
for a distinguished politician of church 
or state. There was a luncheon party 
at Hardy’s house in honour of Sarah 
Grand, the author of The Heavenly 
Twins, which, by the way, George 
Meredith had “turned down,”’ thereby 
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Pace 


reap 


a lot of money for Messrs. 
(‘She has ability 
enough, and a glimpse of humour here 
and there, and promises well for the 


losirg 


Chapman and Hall. 


future,’ Meredith wrote. However, 
the ‘“ future’’ was there, in that book, 
for Sarah Grand.) Mr. Holland was 
present at the Max Gate luncheon 
party, and records that to Sarah 
Grand ‘‘Hardy was cordial in his 
rather shy way.’ The conversation 
warmed, and the two novelists seem 
to have enjoyed themslves, smacking 
in at various religious and political 
shibboleths. 


A LOVER OF CONVENTION 


“Mrs. Hardy was at _ times 
inclined’ to be restive . . . She several 
times intervened with a gentle denial 
that what her husband had been say- 
ing was his real opinion. ... Once or 
twice, I remember, Mrs. Hardy defi- 
nitely said: ‘My husband doesn’t 
think that at all.’ Then Hardy laughed. 
It was a mos* fascinating experience.” 
On the return journey, Sarah Grand 
said to Mr. Holland that Mrs. Hardy 
seemed “perhaps a little too conven- 
tional for a man of the type of Hardy.” 

Mr. Holland adds: “I received a 
letter from Mrs. Hardy during the 
following day. She was perturbed 
doubtless, lest I might at any time 
quote, in conversation or otherwise, 
any of the rather unconventional 
opinions to which Hardy had given 
expression. I told Sarah Grand, in 
part, the contents of the letter, and 
she smiled, and there was a world of 
understanding in that smile.” 

When Hardy first met his wife he 
was a young bearded man with a piece 
of blue architect’s paper sticking out 
of his pocket. But there was a poem 
on it, not a drawing. Speculation plays 
with the moment. Supposing she had 
been a woman with a smile in which 
there was ‘‘a world of understanding.”’ 
Would Hardy, then, years later, have 
wished he had never been born? And, 
had another view of life developed in 
him, should we have had all that is 
distinctively Hardy? The only 
opinion Mr. Holland expresses on the 
matter is: “I think he was dissatis- 
fied with his home life.”’ 


MANKIND AT FAULT 


In the forty years or so since 
Hardy wished he had not been born 
there has been ground enough for an 
increase of pessimism in the world. 
Mr. Paul McGuire, the author of The 
Three Corners of the World (Heine- 
mann, 15s.) ends his book thus: 
“Our major difficulties are with our- 
selves, here and not elsewhere. They 
are in a mental and moral sluggishness 
and inertia, in our failure to see what 


must be done or to do it. These 
probably will defeat every effort 
towards a peaceful, ordered, pros- 


perous world.”’ It is better, I suppose, 
to realise that “not in our stars,’’ not 
in some malignant “ President of the 
Immortals,’’ but in ourselves lies the 
cause and cure of disaster; but it is 
discomfortable to find an acute analyst 
reaching the conclusion that we shall 
“probably’”’ end in defeat. 

This is a long book by a much- 
travelled and deeply-read Australian 
author, and it is to be warmly com- 
mended as an analysis of our plight 
and a hint of salvation’s direction. 
The author’s argument briefly is that 
“the British system’’ preserved the 
world’s peace substantially for a hun- 
dred years, that the disruption of the 
British mercantile economy has dis- 
rupted the system, that a large 
responsibility for the preservation of 
the world’s peace now rests upon the 
United States, and that, in taking up 
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this task, the Americans might well 
say with a certain Mid-Western 
farmer: “I guess we need to go to 
school. I think we can learn a good 
deal from the British.” 

It was one of the things about 
“the British system” that it grew. 
It was a matter of life, not of machin- 
ery. It kept “the state”’ in its place 
and cherished the manifold expressions 
of human personality. All this is 
threatened. ‘‘ When they fall outside 
the moral order both State and science 
become monstrous and_ aberrant 
growths. They will destroy us, and in 
destroying us destroy themselves... 
Our one hope is to restore the 
hierarchy of values in which all 
science and all art including the 
science and the art of government, 
find their proper place in a frame 
of moral reference.” 

“Men are the stuff of history, 
charters and constitutions but their 
instruments and records; and the 
British system presents a_ great 
pageant of men struggling to make 
some sense of the surging facts and to 
bring some order and community 
amongst peoples of all creeds and 
colours. We may be convinced only 
of the British system’s failure. We 
may believe that it has been stupid, 
blind, oppressive. But no other 
human system in all time has em- 
braced and revealed such a variety of 
men and conditions. Every problem 
of order that men can know has had to 
be met somewhere in it. We should 
try to learn at least from its failures.”’ 

The “system”? may have col- 
lapsed, but the Empire remains. “If 
Britain and the Commonwealth are 
dying, they are an unconscionable 
time about it.’’ Not ‘“‘finish’’ but 
“transformation’’ is the word for the 
Commonwealth. “Muth of the 
familiar structure may have been 
blown down in the late storms. But 
the artisans are on the job again; and 
they are skilful builders.” 


AMERICA AND BRITAIN CAN 
SAVE THE WORLD 


Mr. McGuire thinks that the 
Americans and the British “can save 
the world together. Neither can do it 
alone.”’ It is for the Americans to 
‘set the ball rolling.’’ ‘‘ Their success 
would demonstrate to peoples 
harassed and uncertain that the demo- 
cratic ways, the methods and ideas of 
the Open Society, are the nearest 
answer men can have to their temporal 
problems. Even the Kremlin might 
be impressed. The Kremlin has 
worked hard to check this combina- 
tion. .. . It seems to have had a clearer 
view of the possibilities than the two 
themselves.”’ 

I think this a very good book, 
especially because Mr. McGuire’s 
mind refuses to be bound within the 
nets of economics. He sees clearly 
that man does not live by bread alone, 
and that any system which produced 
nothing but well-fed slaves would be 
an abomination. ‘Science, invention, 
music, painting, language, worship, 
race, have no necessary relation to the 
National State at all.’’ To him, the 
National State is the lion in the path, 
and till its worship is smashed we can 
hope for little. 
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Adam and Charles Black have 
published, at 8s. 6d., a useful begin- 
ners’ guide to the study of birds— 
British Birds, by Wilfred Willett, with 
illustrations by Roland Green. The 
text tells one all that one needs to 
know to identify most of the birds one 
is likely to meet in the British Isles, 
and the illustrations, many of which 
are in colour, combine accuracy with 
attractiveness to a high degree. 


CHARLES II. DRAW-LEAF TABLE 
2’ 1” x 6’ 2” Extending to 11’ 3” 
A very rare piece that is in a fine state 
of preservation. Among the unique 
features of the table are the interest- 
ing carvings and the hand-made iron 
fasteners for holding the leaves in the 

closed position. 
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(TATTERSALLS) 
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Golden Guinea is the produce of 
the choicest grapes—the French 
sparkling wine for all occasions. 
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Growers, 
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RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES LTD., 
ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH 


SY APPOINTMENT MANUFACTURERS OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
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An absolutely reliable 
MOTOR CULTIVATOR 
which has proved of 
inestimable value to 
Small Holders, Fruit 


and Nursery- 


men. Especially suitable 
for Row- 
IIlustrated Booklet 
gladly sent on request. 


crop work. 
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worst enemy, the Winter Moth, now. The female moth is wingless and 


most efficient way of trapping this pest, can be a messy business u 
ready prepared tree bands. 


‘BOLTAC’ 
Small 1 /- ; 





The Winter Moth, female, 
actual size, appears Oct.- 
Jan.; lays eggs in crevices 
of twigs; green caterpillars 
with pale lines live on leaf 
buds and blossom trusses. 


PAN BRITANNICA INDUSTRIES LTD. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex 








Fruit ? 


A good apple and plum crop next year means you must guard against the fruit grower’s 


to reach the branches 


where she lays 200-300 eggs, must walk up the tree trunk. Fixing sticky bands, which is the 


nless you buy Boltac 


They are easier and cleaner to fix and do not harden or dry up. 


READY PREPARED TREE BANDS 
Medium 2/-; 
Available from Seedsmen and Ironmongers 


Large 4)-. 
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GRASS 
DRIER 


The Kennedy & Kempe Grass 


Drier is designed to give an 

average output of 2-3 cwts. of 

Dried Grass per hour, depending 

on initial moisture of the Wet 
Grass. 


No building required. Oil Fired. 
Needs only 8 h.p. 


ROSE MILLS, 


ILMINSTER, Somerset 
Head Office : 


Harewood Forest Works, Longparish. Andover, 





We shall be pleased to supply further particulars 
on application. 


KENNEDY & KEMPE, Ltd., Manufacturers of Grain and Grass Driers 


Hants. 
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FARMING NOTES 





HARVEST VOLUNTEERS 


ANY complaints have been 
heard about the lack of har- 
vest work for those who 


attended the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
camps this summer. In some districts 
many more volunteers were recruited 
than were required by local farmers, 
and they had to hang about day after 
day, even when the sun shone and 
harvesting could proceed. Those who 
go to these camps want a holiday in 
the form of a change of employment 
from their normal occupations, but 
they also want something to do in 
order to pay their expenses. In some 
cases this summer the volunteers have 
been out of pocket, and this they do not 
like. The Minister of Agriculture has 
been asked in Parliament if those coun- 
ties which have a seaboard and rather 


attractive holiday facilities will be 
discouraged from recruiting more 


volunteers than they are likely to use 
in July and August. He promised 
that the plans will be reviewed at 
local conferences attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Labour, 
the N.F.U., the workers’ unions, and 
county agricultural executive com- 
mittees. In the great majority of 
cases, he said, full use had been made 
this season of volunteer labour, and the 
potato harvest would undoubtedly 
require all the volunteer labour that 
could be obtained. There were 145,000 
bookings for the Ministry’s camps to 
the end of August. It is well to recog- 
nise that many of the volunteers have 
no expert skill and cannot be expected 
to undertake strenuous work for long 
stretches at a time. Nevertheless, all 
those who will come out and help to 
pick up potatoes during the next few 
weeks will be welcome. 


Lime Deficiency 


T is reckoned that there are 161% 

million acres of lime-deficient soil 
in Britain. Professor G. W. Robinson, 
of the University College of North 
Wales, is the authority who makes 
this statement, and some ingenious 
minds concerned to ensure that the 
British farmer uses lime to full advan- 
tage have made an interesting calcu- 
lation based on experiments carried 
out on two farms of 160 acres each in 
Illinois. If the same results could be 
obtained here, these lime-deficient 
acres would produce an extra £27 
million worth of food annually. This 
is a startling calculation, and it does 
at any rate serve to remind us that 
many of the fields which were drained 
and limed in the war years are now 
going back in condition. The lime 
content of the soil, as well as the 
ditches, needs attention. It is a simple 
matter nowadays to have lime dis- 
tributed direct on to the land without 
any handling by farm staff. A farmer 
finds out through the C.A.E.C. how 
much lime his land needs, he gives the 
order to a merchant, whose lorry 
spreads the lime on the field, and a 
beneficent Government meets half the 
cost of the whole operation. Some 
crops are more tolerant of lack of lime 
than others. Oats, potatoes, and rye 
are less particular than wheat, bar- 
ley or sugar-beet. But whatever crops 
are being grown, yields will be better 
and grazing stock will be healthier if 
there is a proper balance of lime in the 
soil. 


Straw for Paper-making 


O much is heard about the shortage 

of paper that it surprises farmers 
that fuller use is not made of straw for 
its manufacture. On most large farms 
there is a surplus of straw to-day be- 
yond the needs of livestock that are 
wintered indoors. Where combine har- 
vesters are used, it is common to find 
the straw being burnt on the stubble 
after harvest. This is due partly to 
the difficulty in getting a pick-up 
baler which will deal economically 
with the broken straw that the com- 


bine leaves. But undoubtedly if there 
were a bigger market for industria] 
purposes farmers would make greater 
efforts to save the straw. Before the 
war no straw was used for paper- 
making in this country. Now about 
230,000 tons a year is so used. The 
business started when imports of 
esparto grass were cut off in the war 
years. It must be recognised that 
straw does not produce such a high- 
quality paper as does esparto grass, 
and manufacturers, with their eye 
particularly on the export market, 
have been able to justify imports of 
esparto grass as raw material for their 
export trade. Moreover, the use of 
straw in pulping plants designed for 
esparto grass is not economical and 
requires extra coal and chemicals. 
But there is scope for the greater use 
of straw in paper-making in replace- 
ment of the supplies of wood-pulp 
that are difficult to get. Special pulp- 
ing plants have to be built, and these 
developments are now going ahead. 


Licensing Bulls 


N the past year there has been a 

slight increase in the number of 
bulls licensed, especially in the dairy 
breeds. More than half of all the bulls 
licensed in England and Wales qualify 
only for the general class. The details 
are 3,397 beef licences, 9,421 dairy 
(official milk record) licences, and 
19,487 general class licences. Ayr- 
shires, British Friesians, Guernseys and 
Jerseys are still increasing. Until 
I looked at the figures, I had not 
realised the relative popularity of the 
Guernsey and Jersey breeds. Last 
year 1,549 licences were given for 
Guernsey bulls and 836 for Jersey 
bulls. The figures for boar licences 
show a sharp increase from 4,050 to 
7,989 in the year. More than half the 
licences were for Large White boars; 
the Wessex Saddleback comes next in 
popularity. 


Wood-pigeons 


O those who like solitary shooting 
I commend the advisory leaflet on 
wood-pigeon shooting published by 


I.C.I. Game Services, of Burgate 
Manor, Fordingbridge, Hampshire. 


One man who understands the job 
will, one is assured, shoot more than 
a battue of 50 who do not. Successful 
wood-pigeon shooting is a matter of 
woodcraft and fieldcraft. The birds 
have an exceptionally keen sense of 
sight and are shy and suspicious. The 
best bags are got by using hides, and 
bags will be all the heavier if decoys 
are used in the proper way. How to 
make a hide and where to make it are 
set out in this booklet. 


Wine from Couch 


HERE is much to be said for the 

one-day agricultural show that 
brings together the local farming com- 
munity and the best of the livestock 
bred in the district. Indeed, I enjoy 
these shows more than the national 
events, where there is nowadays such 
a crush of people that it is hard to see 
much. Newbury Agricultural Society’s 
show gave me good value in a relaxa- 
tion well earned after six weeks of 
more or less continuous harvesting 
worries. The Channel Island cattle 
were as good as any seen anywhere 
this summer. 

Iliked the Wessex Saddleback pigs, 
and here again I think the display was 
as good as any this season. One 
novelty I noticed in the Women’s 
Institute’s display was wine made 
from couch grass. It was clear amber 
in colour and looked all right, but no 
one offered me a taste. Perhaps 1932 
was a vintage year for couch round 
Inkpen, the Berkshire village where 
the wine came from. This bottle, 
along with others, is, I was told, going 
up to London for a W.I. exhibition. 
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CONTROL OF LAND 
PRICES 


N important development in the 
A administration of the Town 
and Country Planning Act is 
revealed in an exchange of letters 
between Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, 
chairman of the Central Land Board, 
and Mr. Lewis Silkin, Minister of Town 
and Country Planning. As a result of 
this correspondence the Board have 
received the Minister’s approval to 
exercise the powers conferred upon 
them under Section 43 of the Act, which 
provides for the acquisition of land 
by the Board, either by agreement or, 
failing that, by compulsory purchase, 
for any purpose connected with the 
performance of their functions. 


PLANNING ACT FLOUTED 


HE reason that led Sir Malcolm 

to seek the Minister’s approval 
for the use of these powers was his 
belief that what he has described as 
the governing principle of the Act, 
that is that land and buildings, with 
special statuatory exceptions, should 
change hands at a price not above mar- 
ket value for their existing use, was 
being flouted. In his letter to Mr. 
Silkin Sir Malcolm expresses concern 
that land is still being sold—deliber- 
ately in many case>—at a sum that 
includes development value, and that 
it is becoming increasingly common 
for the purchaser to pay what was 
thought to be a fair pre-Act price and 
to take an assignment of the vendor’s 
right to claim compensation for loss of 
development. For example, he writes: 
“If the pre-Act price of a plot were 
£200 and the existing use value is £50, 
the owner is selling at £200 and grant- 
ing an assignment on his claim on the 
£300,000,000. The purchaser then 
becomes liable on development to pay 
to the Board a.development charge of 
about £150. This makes the immediate 
price payable for the land £350, with 
a latey right to be recouped whatever 
is payable out of the fund of 
£300,000,000.” 


THREAT TO DEVELOPMENT 
HERE is, he continues, a very real 
risk in transactions of this type 

that one of two things may happen. 

The inflated immediate price paid for 

the land will be added to the cost of 

the building and be passed on to 
the person who is to occupy the build- 
ing in the shape of a higher sale price 
or letting price. Alternatively, 
developers will refuse to buy land at 
such a price and approved and urgent 
development will not be carried out. 
That such fears are justified is 

evident from the complaints from 
cement makers, who have _ stated 
that it has always been their custom 
to acquire available land adjoining 
their works in order to be able to 
carry on without interruption, that 
adjoining owners have known of this 
and taken full advantage of the need, 
exacting a price that amounted to the 
maximum development value of the 
property, and that the threatened im- 
position of a development charge as 
and when the land is absorbed, if 
carried out, will mean in effect that 
they will be paying the charge twice 
over. If the mere excavation of land 
for chalk, clay and other materials 
necessary for the business of the 
owners of that land is chargeable as 
development, it will mean that the 
same thing holds good for brick-making 
and other industries, with the ultimate 
consequence that the prices of building 
materials will increase. 


KEEN BIDDING FOR FARMS 


PIRITED bidding at recent auc- 
tions testify that public confidence 

in land as an investment remains 
strong, and a large company attended 


Messrs. Fox & Sons’ sale of the Beoley 
estate of 878 acres near Birmingham, 
which commands a gross income of 
£1,345 a year. Every lot, with the 
exception of one farm and a keeper’s 
cottage, which had been sold pre- 
viously, were disposed of for a total of 
£53,033. Typical prices paid were 
£1,600 for a smallholding of 11 acres; 
£1,900 for 21 acres of woodland; 
£1,275 for 25 acres of agricultural land; 
and £1,400 for 21 acres of pasture. 

Sir Cyril Hampson’s Thurnham 
Court estate, Maidstone, Kent, which 
extends to about 811 acres and yields 
£887 a year, fetched £32,000 at an 
auction conducted by Messrs. Jackson- 
Stops & Staff and Messrs. Hillier, 
French & Son of Maidstone. Here the 
property was sold as a whole to Mr. 
F. W. Forknall, of Messrs. Walker and 
Forknall, estate agents of Maidstone. 

The Home Farm, Pinkney, Glou- 
cestershire, of 133 acres, fetched 
£16,000 at an auction conducted by 
Messrs. Fielden, Jones & Taylor, of 
Swindon, and Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co., for Major A. R. Turner. 


300 YEARS’ OWNERSHIP ENDS 


HE sale of the 3,000-acre Kirklea- 

tham estate, which is situated in 
and around Redcar in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, terminates a 
family ownership of more than three 
centuries. The property, which com- 
prises .wo villages, a dozen farms and 
about 100 acres of Cleveland golf 
course, in addition- to Kirkleatham 
House, has been sold by Messrs. 
Weatherall, Green & Smith, of 
Chancery Lane, London, and Mr, 
Edward Pineles, a local agent, on 
behalf of Mr. Henry LeRoy Lewis. 
The purchaser was Mr. W. M. Balch, 
representing Metropolitan Railway 
Surplus Lands Company, Ltd., and an 
associated company known as Ortem, 
Ltd. 


TRIBULATIONS OF THE 
ESTATE AGENT 


HE auction of Lord Swaythling’s 

Townhill Park estate of 324 acres, 
on the outskirts of Southampton, pro- 
vides a fair sample of some of the 
trials that can beset the modern estate 
agent. The property was scheduled to 
be sold in 26 lots, but Middlesex 
County Council, using the powers 
allotted them by the Government, 
made a compulsory order for Lot 1, 
consisting of Townhill Park and 24 
acres, and also staked a claim to 11 
acres that had formed part of Lot 2. 
On the morning of the sale South- 
ampton Corporation took a hand and 
purchased four lots, thereby further 
reducing the size of the advertised 
sale. Of the remaining lots, Mr. 
Simon Baring paid £8,000 for the 
balance of Lot 2, consisting of the 
kitchen gardens, orchards and two 
cottages, and Lot 8, a seven-acre field. 


MORE SCOTTISH SALES 

HE adjoining estates of Rothiemay 

(2,930 acres) and Avochie (1,317 
acres), in Banffshire, have been sold 
privately before the auction advertised 
for October 14. The two properties 
include the old baronial castle of 
Rothiemay, 26 farms and_ small- 
holdings, the village of Milltown, more 
than 1,000 acres of woodland, and 
nearly seven miles of salmon and 
trout fishing in the river Deveron. 
The sale was negotiated by Mr. R. F. 
Firn, of Edinburgh, and Messrs. John 
D. Wood & Co., who, with Captain 
Percy Wallace, are asked to find a 
buyer or buyers for Talladh-A-Bheithe 
(13,500 acres) and Corrievarkie (5,000 
acres), in central Perthshire. Both 
properties are noted for their grouse 
moors and stalking. 
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POWER CARDING 


The problem of getting through all the work on a large 
garden with the minimum of labour is solved at once 
by this 1? h.p. light tractor. It will cut grass, weeds 
and bracken, cultivate, hoe, seed, ridge, haul loads and 
drive belt machinery—all on a gallon or so of fuel a day. 
It is built specially to provide just the right power 
for garden work, is very simple to operate, and is 
remarkably manceuvrable in confined spaces. 


Being so versatile it can be found a useful job to do 
every day, saving time and labour at negligible cost. 





Send now for full particulars of this amazing < 
PRICE £55 light tractor to iS 
Quick change BRITISH MOTOR BAT MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd. hy a 
implements sold \ } 
separately. AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, SECTION 217 
.P. terms. 


BRITANNIA HOUSE, AMPTON ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone : TERminus 6361 (5 lines) 


(regd.) 


“HOE-MATE’ 


I3hp. LIGHT 
TRACTOR 


Also 35 h.p. and 
6 h.p. models 














8Y APPOINTHENT 
MOTOR HORSEBOX BUILDERS TO 


The “Vincent” 
Streamlined 
Two-Horse Box 


When thoughts turn with relief to Horses, 
Hunting and Race Meetings, Vincents’ 

specialised knowledge is available. 

PIONEERS 
OF THE 
MOTOR 

HORSE_BOX 
STATION SQUARE, READING. Telephone: Reading 4204 (8 lines) 
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Smoke grey and ivory check tweed suit with scallops decorating the bottom of the jacket, 
The cape is smoke grey velours lined with ivory wool, scalloped to match. Hardy Amies 


in London. Suits almost invariably have 

nipped waists and full basques, but when it 
comes to skirts there is no main rule. Both tubular 
and full gored and pleated skirts are being bought, 
also a compromise skirt that has a fluid hemline 
with a fitted hipline, usually with many, gores and 
sometimes a hip-yoke as well. There are also suits 
with flat fronts and gores or pleats concentrated at 
the back of both skirt and jacket. Mixtures of 
grey lead the colours, and newest of all are the suits 
with hip-length capes. The smooth-surfaced 
tweeds and face-cloths are popular materials. also 
corduroy in deep shades and neutrals. 

For evening, the full-skirted picture dress 
retains the first position, but it has changed con- 
siderably. Décolletages are still naked and strap- 
less above a tight bodice, but skirts are often swept 
across and have the drapery held on one hip; many 
are ankle-length with boat-shaped fichu décolletés 
that frame bare shoulders when the fichu forms 
small sleeves. These dresses are shown in check 
taffeta, bronze taffeta, shot grosgrain and silk 


[ia tee is a wide choice of styles being shown 
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WINTER 
SUITS 


ay 


CAPES 


velvet, and make a most attractive 
group with their tight, trim waists 
bouffant skirts and plain brief bodices. 
Crépe evening dresses,as slender as Doric 
columns, appear alongside with wide 
folded tulle shoulder-straps, or narrow 
ribbon ones combined with wide 
double tulle flounces frothing out from 
knee-level. Chiffon dresses with high 
Grecian bodices, scarves, and melting 
draperies look completely different 
again, and yet another style, also in 
chiffon, has the high-waisted brassiére 
bodice embroidered in gleaming beads 
or sequins with the wide skirt accordion 
pleated. This is a style that looks well 
with the short-cut curly coiffure which 
is too casual for an out-and-out picture 
dress in the Pompadour tradition. The 
ballet dress, slightly lengthened, in a 
stiff silk with plain top, is still a hot 
favourite. The Princess line has been 
launched for this type of informal 
cocktail or theatre dress; so has a 
Regency high-waisted effect. Both are 
carried out in velvet or velveteen or a 
sleek satin. 

Some attractive full-skirted cock- 
tail dresses were included in the 
Frederick Starke collection. A check 
taffeta showed the boat-shaped fichu 
neckline pulled down to show bare 
shoulders; a bronze faille- was even 
lower, with the bodice outlined with 
wings of the material folded back from 
a low V and then the bodice held up by 
narrow bronze ribbons tying over bare 
shoulders. At Spectator, a black velvet 

(Continued on page 698) 





Felt toque with a double brim and silver 
grey Mercury wings 


(Left) Black velvet bonnet showing the 
Directoire ‘influence. Scotts of Bond Street 



































































A stitched hat that fits in with 

almost any occasion—for country 

or town wear. Colours: Brown, 

Stone, Grey, Sage, Navy.£5.17.3 
First Floor. 
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FORTNUM 
MASON Ltd 


181 PICCADILLY, W.1 
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athactve coal tin (2. ae Grau ye . the finest 
Beaver Lamb ever made, 4129... ty molho 


Write for the new Fur Fashions brochure Export enquiries invited 
MOLHO, 5 Duke Street, Manchester Square, London, W.| 
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The newest coats can be 
slim-fitting or full swing- 


ing and Aquascutum 








is now showing both 


variations in many 





different versions. 
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100 Regent Street 100 


Aquascutum Clothes are also available in your town. 
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(Right) Wool jersey frock with loops of stitched 
bands on the hips, made in all the muted pastels. 
Wolsey. Black velvet beret from Miss Hammond 


evening dress with long tight sleeves and a full 
gathered skirt that swept the floor showed the 
same low boat neckline held up by the narrowest 
of straps, the low décolleté dramatic above the 
unrelieved heavy black. A slender black cocktail 
dress in the same collection, with cone pockets 
running right down the fronts, also had these long 
tight sleeves. Its tight skirt ended at midcalf. 
Another slender black frock in crépe was wrapped 
round the figure, with the fastening on the left at 
the back. 

Many of the attractive bonnets in the Deben- 
ham and Freebody collection showed the Directoire 
influence. They were swathed and draped, 
cockaded with feathers and made entirely in velvet 
in lovely muted pastels. Equally attractive were 
the cap and scarf sets in ribbed velvet, in satin, 
in plain velvet or in satin allied to velvet. These 
caps designed to pull on and be worn with a 
short curly coiffure generally have a peak of the 
material folded high. Adorable evening bonnets 
and hats had small matching shawls with fringed 
ends—perfect for wearing with the strapless ankle- 
length evening dresses. Skull caps in black satin 
looked very chic with aigrettes over one ear and 
eye-veils decorated with sequins, and are designed 
for dining out in a restaurant when one wears one 
of the mid-calf suits or dresses in dark faille or 
velvet. A cloche in black taffeta touched with pink 
was shown with a pink and black scarf. Becoming 
velours cloche hats, cut away at the back to show 
the curls on the nape of the neck and trimmed with 
fluffy plumes, were shown for town and country 
wear, and several toques with more width over the 
forehead had been especially designed with the 
older woman in mind. The cone and jester caps 
are very pretty and gay but suit only a certain 
type of face. Colours throughout the collection 
were black or soft and muted—a mouse brown, a 
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grey-green-blue, and a greyed pink with several] 
soft tones of grey. All the hats fit well on to the 
head. 

Angele Delanghe, showing for the first time at 
Fortnum and Mason’s, includes some novel British 
fabrics in the collection—a featherweight velveteen 
for a simple day dress with one of the folded, soft- 
looking tops that she used to accent the tiny waist: 
and a gossamer wool crépe in an attractive new 
colour she calls violet cendve used for a day dress 
for the older woman. The bride dress was quite 
lovely, carried out in a white and silver brocade 
with the pattern arranged in enormous scallops in 
a watered design. The dress has long tight sleeves 
emerging from a scalloped yoke that continues just 
to cover the top of the arms, then forms a deep 
point in front, almost to the waistline. With the 
sleeves removed, this makes a charming evening 
dress, as the neckline is scooped out to a low square. 
A chiffon velveteen tea gown in dove grey is cut 
with such simplicity that it would suit almost any 
occasion. Another dinner dress in a limp flame: 
coloured crépe had its simple cross-over décolletage 
caught by two gold pins and a sash with the ends 
lightly embroidered in gold and fringed with gold, 

Mink jackets with deep dolman armholes and 
worked in a curve to fit snugly at the waist have 
been designed for evening by Debenham and Free 
body. Basques flute out to follow the line of a full 
picture skirt, and the big sleeves have the skins 
stranded horizontally. 

Many capes are being shown, and a number 
of little pelerines and hug-me-tights for the picture 
dresses which spring out from the waist. The 
capes are often hip-length and worked in radiating 
strands at the back, finishing with a small tie at 
the neck; the newest pelerines are in platina fox, 
which has the fashionable grey tinge, and, more 
grandly still, in the latest tone of all in mink, 
which has the silvery shade that has been chris- 
tened Mutation. Molho is showing a platina fox 
jacket with wide sleeves belling out from the 
elbow. 

. P. Joyce REYNOLDS 
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. “What! did the Hand then of the —— 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 973, Country LIFE, 























Divine fluid (5) 


shake ?”’ 





Fitzgerald (6) 





2-10, Tavistock¥Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 9. Away on a quest (6) 
first post on the morning of Thursday, October 7, 1948 10. It does not imply that the bowling has been 
Nore.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. lady-like (6, 4) 
11. Illustrations of fruit, perhaps (4) 
12. If second (anagr.) (8) 
14. The liquor that helped to make 3 across, one 
may suppose (6) 
16. It might suggest that its pupils wear thinking 
caps (6, 2, 7) 
18. River with a number in it (6) 
20. Gorgon locks (8) 
23. Animals that make Jack an impertinent 
fellow (4) 
24. Rise to play (anagr.) (10) 
26. “Neither present time nor years 
Could to my sight that heavenly face re- 
store.—Wordsworth (6) 
27. There’may be a curl as well as a catch in it (6) 
28. Welcome the ointment ! (5) 
DOWN 
1. Murphy might*turn out to be Pat, too (6) 
2. Such a horse can dispense with a collar, how- 
ever (4) 
3. Rode in (anagr.) (6) 
4. An all-in occasion (7, 8) 
5. To dig over twice may be to economise (8) 
6. French office, also occupied in some public 
schools (10) 
7. The puzzle of the variations (6) 
12. In altered circumstances they might contain 
whisky (5) 
13. It makes Chelsea colourful (6, 4) 
15.. However they vary, they are always quite 
high enough (5) 
17. Lighthouses have them and seabirds get into 
them (8) 
Name 19. Swell (6) 
(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 21. Latter end warning (6) 
ES SEM RRR AE ee a ROO aCe 22. Set up for Jack to obtain? (6) 
25. It would be unfortunate to be out of this (4) 








SOLUTION TO No. 972. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of September 24, will be announced next week, | 
ACROSS.—1, Postage stamp; 8, Vigil; 9, Aaron’s rod; 11, Roast 
goose; 12, Kiwi; 14, Helots; 15, Basilisk; 17, Littoral; 19, Stamen; 22, Ibis; 
23, Mannerisms; 25. Gallipoli; 26, Green; 27, Stepdaughter. 
DOWN.—1, Pigtail; 2, Salutation; 3, Aragon; 4, Eurasian; 5, Tank; 
6, Martini; 7, Overwhelming 10, Drinking song; 13, Birthright; 16, Para- 
bola; 18, Triplet; 20, Masseur; 21, Ending; 24, Limp. 





The winner of Crossword No. 971 is 


Mrs. E. Jackson, 
Brookside, Egglestone, 
near Barnard Castle, 
Co. Durham. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way cf Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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There are many imitations 


THE continued popularity of Aertex cellular fabric over 
the last sixty years has led to many inferior imitations, which 
are often loosely described as ‘* Aertex.’’ But the real Aertex, 


Which is cool in summer and warm in winter, is unique. It has 


The classic lines of this grace- 
fully tailored woollen dress 
make it equally suitable for 
business or social occasions. 
7 coupons 36”/40” hips £7 .0.6 


Larger sizes 42”/50” extra 








Wholesale only: 
Bijou Dress Company Ltd Cavendish House 51/55 Mortimer Street London WI 








never been successfully copied. You can 
$ Genuine 
Aertex garments 


tell a genuine Aertex garment by this label. 
" bear this label 


fo) 


but only one 


AERTEX 














THE PYRAMID 
TOPPER 


Fashion has never been kinder to the 
average woman. . her silhouette can 
be swing-skirted or reed slim — her 
natural waistline may give way to an 
elevated one — and her love of detail 

can be transposed from front to 
back. Enveloping every silhouette 

— wide or narrow—embellished 

or serene — is HERSHELLE’S 
PYRAMID TOPPER — in vel- 
vet-smooth Velour, in the 


most wonderful colours 
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/ Look for the HERSHELLE label 
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“I bought this pair of Veldtschoen in 1917. From that time till now they have continued 
to give wonderful service for fishing, shooting and hard walking. After nearly 25 
years I am indeed very pleased to have my favourite boots returned in perfect condition. 


” 


It is a wonderful tribute to your material and workmanship. 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen 
Boots and Shoes 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF BY THE MANUFACTURERS, LOTUS LTD. 


“OUT OF REAC 
by Vernon —tokes 


Lotus Ltd. are pleased to annou:ce tnat 
repairs to Veldtschoen, which cculd not 
be put in hand owing to wartime re- 
strictions, may now be undertaken once 
more. Your Lotus Agent will spare 
you the trouble of returning your 
Veldtschoen to the Makers, 








